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DO YOU REALLY BELIEVE IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION? 


GeEorGE A. CoE* 


If this question had been asked in almost any religious assembly 
fifteen years ago, the bearing of it would have been immediately obvious. 
At that time the cry for reform in religious education was only begin- 
ning to disturb the slumbers of church workers. The aims of the Sun- 
day school were unclarified, and its methods, except with the youngest 
pupils, were usually a dreary repetition of mechanical processes unillum- 
inated by any clear understanding of how to teach. The children gen- 
erally were being goaded up the treadmill of the uniform lesson system, 
or up another treadmill, the church catechism. Though the machinery 
sometimes whirred, and almost always clattered, the amount of power 
delivered was not satisfactory, for the churches were losing their hold 
upon enormous numbers of the young. The International Sunday 
School Association, with its myriad hands touching and largely con- 
trolling the schools of many denominations, was itself under the control 
of conservative, not to say reactionary, forces. Its leaders doggedly 
refused to transmit to the people the new light upon the Bible, and 
with equal blindness denied the right of the children to graded lesson 
material. Inno Protestant quarter was there an educationally organized 
denominational department of religious education. When, in 1903, 
the Religious Education Association commenced its agitation for re- 
form, men asked: “Is it not too late? Is not the Sunday school in 
particular hopeless?” 

What changes have taken place since then! Graded lessons; new 
life in the teacher-training movement; methods of self-activity in the 
Sunday-school class ; training in missions, in philanthropy, in worship ; 
improved Sunday-school publications ; denominational departments of 
religious education; departments of religious education in theological 
seminaries—these are a part of the achievements of a brief fifteen 
years. The very term “religious education” has become so impressive 
that many an institution and scheme not to the manner born is wearing 
it as a mantle of dignity and a means of popular appeal! 

Yes, a time has come when we assume that of course everybody 
believes in religious education. Why, then, should anyone at this day 
challenge us—church workers—with the doubt, “Do you really believe 
in it?” The reply is “Yes; everybody is prophesying in the newly- 
approved name; everybody is saying, ‘Lord, Lord.’” But those who 
have been broadly and intimately acquainted with this movement 
through these years are not satisfied. They are not convinced that the 
churches are going forward in this matter as rapidly as the movements 


*An address delivered before the Federated Churches of Cleveland, by George Albert 
Coe, professor of Religious Education in Union Theological Seminary, author of “A Social 
Theory of Religious Education,” etc. 
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of society are raising new moral issues and sharpening old ones. We 
have a magnificent increase in knowledge of what ought to be done, 
but altogether too few parishes in which this knowledge is being applied 
thoroughly and in detail. Even in the schools of intelligent and well-to- 
do church societies we find, in a remarkable number of cases, excuses 
instead of action. It is said that competent teachers are lacking; that 
it is almost impossible to procure any sort of teachers at all; that 
superintendents do not study, and that they prefer the old, unintelligent 
routine ; that, in fact, we cannot get ahead because we lack leadership. 
All of this is true, but it does not go to the bottom of the malady and its 
causes. It is true, also, that malaria is communicated by a certain kind 
of mosquito ; but whence the mosquito? If a thousand cases of malaria 
should appear in your city, you would hunt out the ponds and other 
breeding places of mosquitoes. In ten thousand churches the children 
are deprived of their right to sound and effective religious education. 
Of course, the reason is that teachers and parents have not given it to 
them ; that superintendents have not backed the necessary reforms, and 
so on; but why not ask: “In what ponds of stagnant spirituality do such 
things breed? If knowledge of a better way is available, why is this 
knowledge not used? What ails a Protestantism that believes in re- 
ligious education, but neglects to educate?” 

The beginning of an answer can be approximated by observing 
parallel conditions in some of our municipalities. Show me a city with 
unprogressive public schools, and in almost ten cases out of ten it can be 
shown that this city is refusing to tax itself sufficiently. The same 
sort of refusal can be found in many of our churches. We are flinching 
in the face of the inevitable financial cost of the necessary reforms. 
Here are some of the signs of this flinching: 

Text-books, song-books, and even entire curricula are being 
selected because of their cheapness. 

Furniture and materials necessary for the most effective teach- 
ing are not supplied because of the cost. 

Old buildings are not being rebuilt or rearranged as they ought 
to be, and necessary new buildings are not being built; and even 
when reconstruction or new construction is planned, there is com- 
promise instead of consecration in the matter of adequate provision 
for religious education. 

Many churches that could employ a director of religious edu- 
cation do not care to do so. Community groups or denominational 
groups that could employ a supervisor do not do so. 

Many churches that are able to pay the sum necessary for a 
staff of employed teachers have not even considered the question 
of doing so. 

It is the exceptional, the rare, church that buys the books that 
are necessary to enable the teacher to improve himself and keep 
abreast of the times. 

Few churches pay the traveling or other expenses of teachers 
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and officers who desire to attend, or could be induced to attend, 
conventions, institutes, and exhibits. 

Very few churches, and very few church members are con- 
tributing any sum whatever toward promoting the reform move- 
ment in religious education. 

In spite of the recognized principle that the Sunday school is a 
school of the church, and therefore a proper charge upon the church 
budget, it is still common practice for Sunday schools to pay their 
running expenses from the meager contributions of pupils and 
teachers. 

Probably no one will question that this is a correct indication of 
facts. The situation suggests that the churches generally believe that 
religious education can be had at little financial cost. Where did they 
get this untrue and injurious notion? It has come down as a tradition 
from an earlier era, of course; but why have the people not beer 
awakened from their delusion? Again the question presses upon us, 
“Why does this pool of stagnant spirituality remain when we have 
knowledge of its deadly effects?” 

We used to hear it said that the best thermometer of the church’s 
spirituality is the prayer meeting. We do not hear this saying any 
longer; instead, various attempts have been made to discover a new 
thermometer. Probably no one thing can serve such a purpose 
adequately, but surely, in a commercial age, an age of economic ex- 
pansion and prosperity, one necessary test of spiritual vitality is the use 
made of money by church members; and, consequently, one necessary 
test of the spiritual leaders of the churches must be found in official 
advice given to the laity concerning the making of church budgets. If 
religious education is pinched or starved in a society whose members 
are well-to-do, how shall we escape a conviction that spiritual sluggish- 
ness prevails in this society or in the leadership of it? Such a society 
or its leaders do not really believe in religious education. 

It is not enough, then, to say that superintendents and teachers are 
inert ; that they find it easier to trudge on in the beaten paths than to 
build new roads; that they lack educational convictions, and that they 
do not keep themselves informed. Nor is it enough to add that there 
is such a scarcity of workers that practically anyone who will consent 
to take a Sunday-school class must be induced to do so. These are 
symptoms, but they are not the fundamental causes of the poor school 
in the rich church. We must face the contrast between schools that 
go limping along, lame beggars, and the opulence that surrounds them— 
opulence in home comforts, in cultural privileges of many kinds, in 
church architecture, music and preaching. The members of these 
churches are up-to-date in business matters, often generous in charities, 
but poverty-stricken in religious education—the very same persons. 
What we need to know is how the spiritual life in these intelligent, 
well-to-do circles can be so stagnant in a matter of so vital a concern. 

I shall run some risk of being misunderstood if I point out that 
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many of these churches actively support evangelistic campaigns.. But 
I must be faithful to facts, else I can have no excuse for speaking 
at all. It appears, then, that many a church made up of intelligent per- 
sons has been induced again and again to give itself and its material 
substance to evangelism without being induced to put any like energy 
into religious education. Is it necessary to point out that to neglect 
the religious life of children, in the hope that by and by some evangel- 
istic agency will awaken them, is a suicidal policy? No; it is not 
necessary ; everybody who faces this question gives the same answer. 
Our trouble is not lack of available knowledge, but lack of policies and 
methods and personnel whereby available knowledge is turned into vital 
belief in a cause. Vital belief in the cause of religious education would 
lead to some form of active enterprise, and to study, aimed at dis- 
covering and applying the best. Again we come to the same conclusion 
as that to which we were led by reference to financial expenditure. 
The people of the churches in question do not yet really believe in 
religious education. Their spiritual leaders, the men who break to them 
the bread of life, have not yet succeeded in producing an intelligent 
consecration. There prevails in these circles an unintelligent, self- 
satisfied, complaisant piety that, without ever knowing that a tragedy 
is taking place, permits the children of one’s own church to starve for 
spiritual food. 

The question, “Who sets the standards for these churches?” cannot 
be evaded, and I do not believe that we want to evade it. The situation 
that confronts us, though it calls for the frankest facing of conditions, 
contains no seeds of discord or of offensive recriminations. We are 
concerned, rather, to find our respective duties as laymen and as 
ministers. In each local society the pastor stands, of course, in a po- 
sition of peculiar influence with respect to religious education as well 
as the other spiritual interests of his parish. How many of our pastors 
realize this responsibility? How many study the subject? How many 
have a definite, progressive policy which they persistently promote in 
their parishes? The number of such pastors cannot be inconsiderable, 
but apparently it is a small minority. Even ministers who are in other 
respects modern and progressive, yes, ministers of congregations made 
up of the more intelligent and progressive laymen, cannot as a class be 
relied upon. I have every wish to avoid offence, for 1 desire co-opera- 
tion, not antagonism from anybody; but our ministers ought to know 
that among the men and women who for a decade or more have labored 
for reform in religious education there is a common saying that the 
greatest obstacle is the inertia of pastors. The seasoned students of 
our problem do not see how an intelligent pastor can think that any 
function of the church can properly take precedence of the care of 
childhood and youth. They are certain that other functions are taking 
the precedence, and that pastors are approving or acquiescing in this 
precedence. The inference is that these pastors are not really awake 
to the issue; they do not really believe in religious education. To this 
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condition in the ministry we have to turn for an essential part of the 
explanation of our unsatisfactory rate of progress. 

Intelligence in this field is a primary, not secondary, requirement in 
the pastorate, because the problems of religious education are religious 
problems. To suppose that, in order to re-make our Sunday schools, 
we have merely to introduce a technic learned from the schools of the 
state, involves an utter misconception. We have not to impose a technic 
upon religion, but to work out and use the technic of religion. To teach 
the Christian religion is to help the pupil to live as a Christian here and 
now in his own world. Therefore, the peculiar sphere of the pastor 
as the spiritual leader of his flock does not lie outside of the problems 
peculiar to religious education, but includes them. If Jesus himself, 
when He wished to make clear the central meaning of the Kingdom 
of God for the individual, set a child before the disciples, how shall the 
minister of Jesus understand a minister’s calling without really knowing 
what religious education is? How shall he fulfil the merest rudiments 
of his mission unless he labors unremittingly for thorough organization 
of parish education? 

That for which the cause stands pleading, stretching out its hands 
to ministry and laity alike, is a deeper apprehension of spiritual things, 
and a corresponding quickening in the central purpose of one’s life as 
a Christian. You desire a revival of real—that is to say, effective— 
religion. Very well; begin at the minister’s study with the question, 
“Do I really believe in religious education?” Carry this question to 
the meetings of your church board. Take it into the pulpit; into the 
families of the parish; into all dealings with the young. Then at last 
declare to your superintendent and teachers the whole counsel of God 
as you see it. The results will be various, and they will differ according 
to the circumstances of this or that congregation, but such signs of 
spiritual life as the following will appear: 

1. Many a church will seek a director of religious education, and 
other churches will form themselves into groups that will employ super- 
visors. At first, there will be difficulty in securing enough trained men 
and women for such positions, for as yet there is insufficient encourage- 
ment to make the necessary preparation. It is true that the demand for 
directors of religious education outruns the supply, but when I suggest 
to young men that they choose this as their life work, I often receive 
replies like this: (1) That many of the young men who have accepted 
so-called directorates of religious education have found themselves 
called upon to do the unspecialized work of a general assistant to the 
pastor. (2) That some directors of religious education are obliged 
to submit to dictation from ministers in respect to points in religious 
education that these ministers have not studied and do not understand. 
(3) That too many ministers and churches ask for quick results, some- 
times insisting upon seeing within one season the ripe fruit of an edu- 
cational policy. (4) That a pastorate of one’s own offers at least as 
good an opportunity to guide religious education as does the present 
directorate. 
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Our larger and financially able churches are getting themselves into 
a serious situation. They cannot require expert guidance in religious 
education from either the pastor or an ordinary assistant pastor, and 
the conditions are such as to forestall a supply of candidates for the 
directorate of religious education. The direction in which we must 
look for relief is first of all a reconstructed attitude of pastors, and then 
of church boards and of Sunday-school boards, toward the technical 
requirements of a church school. When the correct attitude has been 
reached, not only will the directorate become attractive to men, but we 
shall see that in religious education, just as in the public school system, 
capacity for administration belongs to women as well as men. 

2. Many achurch will substitute, partly or wholly, employed officers 
and teachers for the present voluntary workers. Compensation, even 
though it be very modest, carries with it an impression of obligation to 
promptness, regularity, and study. It also signalizes the truth that re- 
ligious education, no less than public-school teaching, is a specialized, 
technical function. Churches that cannot compensate their teachers 
will provide at least opportunity, materials, incentive and recognition for 
serious study. 

3. Parishes will become educationally organized. That is, not only 
the Sunday school, but also the other agencies for work with children 
and youth, will be organized into a single educational department, which 
will have a definite educational policy, with supervision everywhere. 

4. A new motive will be put before voluntary workers. The low 
standards of our Sunday schools are preventing some of our most com- : 
petent laymen from taking regular work therein. Experience shows 
that some of these laymen will volunteer only when they are asked to 
do what looks like the harder thing, namely, to treat education as a 
specialized function that requires a technic, offers opportunity for ex- 
pertness, and thereby makes possible an added and properly earned 
social recognition. 

5. The meaning of the Christian life itself will undergo a trans- 
formation among the rank and file of church members. The root of 
our difficulty, I have said, is a stagnant spirituality. Let us inquire into 
the nature of this stagnation. 

The underlying reason why both ministers and laymen hold the relig- 
ious up-bringing of children so cheap, and therefore lack interest in the 
technical requirements of a reasoned system of church schools, is this: 
During the period when the motive of individualistic salvation in an- 
other world was decaying, we did not promptly develop such an outlook 
upon others, upon the community, upon the world, as could produce a 
sufficient motive, a sufficient sense of responsibility, for doing our 
work even within our own household and our own religious fellowships. 
The saying that nothing is more vitalizing to the home church than 
intelligent devotion to foreign missions represents one aspect of a 
basal, universal, and unescapable law of spiritual growth. We shall 
not be sufficiently, or practically, not to say sacrificially, interested in 
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our own children until we have some vision of their possible relation 
to a reorganized society. We are sluggish with respect to their relig- 
ious life because we have not considered, from the standpoint of the 
spirit of Jesus, what children are for. From this standpoint, the sig- 
nificance of a child lies in his possible place in and contribution to a 
more Christlike society. 

Because our vision has lacked clearness at this point, the present 
critical moment in the world’s history finds us unprepared to do the 
work of Christ in world politics. For there is no large mass of church 
members who can be relied upon to deal intelligently, and from the 
Christian standpoint, with even the everyday facts upon which the 
future peace of the world depends. Do not say that the problem of 
world peace is an esoteric matter which none but politicians and finan- 
ciers can understand. Peace and war depend upon the simplest, most 
rudimentary and everyday protesses in the moral life of the community. 
Between the economic causes of poverty, sickness, and stunted lives in 
this city and war-provoking economic contests among the nations,— 
between this local problem of good will and the wider problem of or- 
ganizing good will between peoples, there is unbroken continuity. Any- 
body who can grasp the causes and the consequences of child labor can 
grasp also the primary conditions of permanent world peace. 

It is entirely possible—we cannot yet be sure—that, for the want of 
intelligent social outlook among our church members, the present effort 
to establish a league of nations that shall be effective for peace, will be 
defeated. The people undoubtedly desire the permanent cessation of 
war, but the will of the people may be defeated by the anti-Christian 
economic self-interest of classes and of nations. Would that our 
churches had realized a generation ago, ten years ago, yes, five years 
ago—if only they realized today—the simple, fundamental prin- 
ciples of the kindom of God as contrasted with our unrighteous economic 
habits and assumptions! It may happen that hundreds of thousands of 
boys now in our Sunday-school classes will be shot and stabbed to death 
in some war, some unnecessary war. In the name of God, in the name 
of humanity beloved of God, what are you teaching these boys? What 
are you teaching the girls who are to be the wives, and perchance the 
war-bereaved widows, of these boys? 

The motive for reorganizing religious education is the same as the 
motive for reorganizing society. A church that is unawakened to the 
need of economic justice, a church made up of laymen and ministers 
who are content to enjoy the fruits of special privilege, will neglect 
religious education, but it will sharpen a sword that will pierce its own 
children. 














TRAINING THE CHILD IN FREEDOM 


ALIcE Woops* 


How are we to help each child to come to his or her own; to become 
the free giver of that own to his fellow-men ; to attain to a genuine self- 
control, to lose himself ultimately in service? I shall startle some of 
you, I know, by the first point I wish to make. I believe that the path 
to true freedom lies in a rational willing obedience on the part of the 
child to wise and intelligent elders. The little child has not intelligence 
enough, nor will enough, nor experience enough, to guide himself com- 
pletely. One of the foremost apostles of freedom, Mr. Edmond Holmes, 
speaks of “the morality based on obedience as suitable for children and 
for childlike souls.” We must, however, keep clearly before us that 
obedience is never an end in itself, but always a means to the end of 
self-control. I cannot agree that we should allow children to act so 
that there is almost certain to be retribution in later life, e.g., to sit up 
late at night, to rise at dawn, to lie on wet grass, and to overeat them- 
selves. Wherever possible reasons should be given so that the child 
learns to trust its educators ; and should occasion arise in which a reason 
cannot be given, as might easily be the case in illness, he will be ready 
to believe that they are acting in his best interests when a definite ex- 
plained command cannot be given. 

Children under about twelve who have not yet developed the group 
instinct, and who live in a wholesome atmosphere, are not, as a rule, 
eager to govern themselves. They prefer the firm guidance of their 
elders to the erratic rule of their own comrades, and they bear no malice 
even against those who punish them as justly and fairly as possible, pro- 
vided that they are allowed in all reasonable ways an abundance of 
freedom. 

There is a danger in the present day that the reaction in favor of 
self-government should be carried too far, and extended to children who 
are neither desirous nor ripe for it, and on whose shoulders the burden 
or responsibility will fall too heavily, and lead them to a tyranny of con- 
science quite unsuitable to their years. We can, however, begin to pre- 
pare children for the self-government of adolescence from their earliest 
years by persistently giving them more and more choice. For children 
of feeble will-power choice might be limited to two, or at any rate few, 
alternatives, and offered again and again on all occasions, and for the 
naturally strong-willed rebellious child the longing for free action can 
often be met by giving him a choice on the spot. If, for instance, he 
refuses to come in when it is raining, you ask, “Shall I chase you in, or 
will you chase me?” he will promptly choose one or the other mode of 
entry. Choice of “pram,” ride or walk, of the toys to be given, of the 
games to be played, can be offered. ‘Would you like to play, or help me 

* Extract from a paper read before The Froebel Society, London, England, and reprinted 
from the issue of “Child Life’? for October, 1918. 
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to weed?” I asked a small boy. “Help’oo.” I showed him a bit of 
groundsel and instructed him to take up all similar plants, and the joy 
with which he looked up presently and asked, “Am I doing weal work?” 
fully made up for the indiscriminate upheaval of all plants which he 
at first desired. 

As children grow older, choice can be more and more exercised. 
There can be choice of different ways of spending money, of occupa- 
tions, of pursuits, of hobbies, of games. The tyranny of allowing none 
but organized games, by the way, is one of the oppressions from which 
we would wish to free our children. The choice of punishments may 
sometimes be given, the child being consulted as to whether it would 
help him more to self-control to be kept apart for a time from the 
brother he has threatened with an open knife, or deprived of the instru- 
ment of attack fora week. Choice of lessons may most safely be given 
within limitations. As far back as the eighties in last century I used 
to set aside Friday afternoons for the children to do over again work 
done badly during the week, but if no such work existed the children 
could choose any work they liked. Nowadays whole afternoons and 
even days are given in some schools to chosen work with great success. 

The question of choice leads us to the most important problem: 
can we dare to put children in such a situation that they may choose 
between right and wrong action? I would emphatically answer, “Yes!” 
In the first place, it is clear that the action that is done merely 
through docility, or from hope of reward or fear of punishment, or 
because the environment is so arranged that no other action can be 
taken, has no real moral value. There must be definite, clear choice 
between right and wrong if the moral life is to develop and the will to 
be strengthened. Froebel has written: “Man must have the possibility 
of failure in order to be good and virtuous; he must be able to make 
himself a slave in order to be truly free (a slave, i.¢., to his higher self). 
.... Whoever is to do with self-determination and freedom that which 
is eternal and divine must be at liberty to do that which is finite 
and earthly.” The young must, in the words of Pico della Mirandola, 
“define their nature for themselves through their own free will.”* 

Intellectually, and in our search after beauty, we are coming to be- 
lieve more and more in the necessity of each one of us learning by 
of experiment also in the moral sphere. In the great anxiety of both 
parent and teacher to do the right thing by our children we have felt 
inclined to carry the theory that “prevention is better than cure” too 
far, and to hedge our children in by all sorts of preventive measures. 
This is one reason why some of our private girls’ schools and prepara- 
tory schools for boys fail to prepare the pupils for the greater freedom 
from restraint of the public school. “Most boys,” writes the author of 
“The Loom of Youth,” “at their preparatory schools have been so care- 
fully looked after that they have never learned to think for themselves 
....They believe implicitly what their masters tell them is right or 


*“Education of Man,” Hailman’s translation, page 120, chapter on “Boyhood of Man.” 
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wrong.” This applies also to many schools for girls. This perfect trust 
in elders is no doubt natural up to the age of eleven or twelve, for in 
early life a child’s conscience is external, but the mistake is that we 
allow the adolescent turmoil to come upon him utterly unawares. Our 
business as educators is to prepare our pupils gradually for their coming 
stage of advancement. We can best do this by avoiding too much 
supervision, and thus by leaving to them opportunities of right or wrong 
action preparing them for a far more unlimited freedom from about 
thirteen onwards in the form of a genuine self-government which our 
schools hitherto have scarcely ever adopted. The government by pre- 
fects is after all authority given to a selected few from above, with rules 
more or less laid down by the rulers of the school, and not suggested 
by the scholars themselves; and our so-called self-government consists 
of canings, lines, and repetition in an endless round. 

But it will be said, “Are we then to expose our children deliberately 
to temptation?” Is their environment to consist in any way of snares 
and pitfalls? Notso. Ido not for a moment advocate an artifical en- 
vironment of graded temptations, but I would let-school children play, 
walk, occupy themselves more frequently without their elders being 
present as watchers or supervisors. It is good that the elders should be 
on intimate terms with the younger ones,but not in the relation of gov- 
ernors and governed all the time. What we have to get away from is 
our perpetual distrust of childhood and youth. It is wonderful how in 
all directions a child’s choice, if left to itself, is to be relied upon. £.g., 
in a school I know, ten pictures are lent to the school for two terms, a 
different set each term, but for the third term the children choose the 
pictures from the twenty they have had, and without adult help almost 
always choose ten of the best pictures. 

A remedy for our fears is one that fits in well with Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson’s address. It is that we should give the children a clearer 
knowledge of facts. Let them be supplied with good solid material on 
which to base their judgments; and to prepare them for a reflective 
moral judgment on their own actions, let them be constantly invited to 
judge of conduct in history, literature, and Scripture lessons. This is 
a point that is very noticeable in the U.S.A. schools. In Shakespeare 
lessons and in lessons to be heard almost ad nauseam on “The Ancient 
Mariner” and “Silas Marner,” the pupils are invited again and again 
to weigh and consider the actions, thoughts, and motives of the differ- 
ent characters, and the children asked to imagine themselves in similar 
circumstances. 

We forget our childhood, and fail to remember how busy we were 
building up our own future from the example of favorite heroes and 
heroines, and how very keen we were in the moral direction, caring 
far more to progress, to do and think rightly, than adults, who probably 
in nine cases out of ten rest calmly on their oars. 

If we give our children opportunities for abundant occupation with 
wide choice, and give them also opportunities of judgement, consulting 
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them in cases in which we usually never dream of letting them have a 
say, and keep facts clearly before them (not like Rosamund’s mother, 
concealing from her the knowledge of the contents of the purple jar), 
we shall find that we can leave them to decide for themselves in ques- 
tions of right and wrong with which hitherto we have been afraid to 
trust them. 





THE PROTESTANT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A new organization of interest to the religious world is the Pro- 
testant Teachers’ Association which was organized on Dec. 8, 1916, to 
promote the religious and moral welfare of children of New York. 

This group of teachers had found a lamentable ignorance on 
the part of their pupils in the day school, of all allusions to Biblical 
characters or history. Deeper still was a lack of knowledge of right 
and wrong, caused by the omission of sufficient moral or religious 
training at home and no contact with such in the world outside save 
what the conscientious day-school teacher could put into already 
crowded hours. The Sunday school left thousands of children outside 
its reach because of home indifference, or actual aversion. Statistics 
showed that there are in New York City eight hundred sixty thousand 
children who never attend Sunday school. “What can we do about it?” 

The Protestant Teachers’ Association was the answer given, first 
by a small group of forty, and now by over eighteen hundred members, 
all active teachers with a district superintendent of schools of Man- 
hattan as president of the organization and principals and their teachers 
on the official staff and governing board. 

This organization is working to establish week-day classes for 
religious instruction, taught by trained teachers, after school hours, 
and in hearty co-operation with churches of all denominations and 
with the New York City Sunday School Association. 

Last winter five such centers were successfully carried on from 
October to June. The churches in which these centers were held, 
have commended the work done and have asked that it be continued, 
while requests for new centers are continually coming to headquarters. 

The work is entirely undenominational and without any attempt, 
or idea of proselyting. Miss Mary W. Newton is the educational direc- 
tor, and the office of the Protestant Teachers’ Association is in the 
Broadway Tabernacle Parish House, 211 West 56th St., New York 
City. 











DEMOCRACY BEGINNING AT HOME 
Henry F. Core, A.M., D.D.* 


Democracy as an experience is an educational process. It is, for 
every citizen, a schooling in social control. It involves the partici- 
pation of all persons in self-government, not alone because all naturally 
desire to have a voice in their own affairs, but because only through 
such participation can they learn the social life; only through the 
experience of governing can they become fit to govern. Democracy 
rests, as a method, not so much on the rights of persons as on their 
social and educational needs. As the actual experience of living is 
the real schooling for life, so this laboratory of civic living is essen- 
tial to citizenship. Exercise through social experience is essential to 
the development of man’s social powers; he learns the life of society 
through sharing all its experiences including the experience of self- 
direction.} 

Democracy, as an experience, must begin early in life. It it is true 
that persons learn the life of democracy only through the democratic 
experience of social self-direction, then it is evident that this experi- 
ence must come as early as possible in life. The exercise of the 
suffrage may be deferred until maturity, but the experience of democ- 
racy must be realized as soon as any experience can be known. The 
importance of early beginnings will be clear when we remember that 
democracy is not a matter of intellectual concepts or of political 
opinions; is is a form of life, a way of social living. It is a continuous 
social life. Its habits cannot be too early acquired. Democratic citizens 
are not created by suffrage legislation ; they grow through social train- 
ing. If it is true that the foundations of society are laid in childhood, 
then here we must begin to build our democratic society. 

Democracy begins at home. The family is the child’s first edu- 
cational group; no other has equal power. An autocratic family makes 
a poor school for democratic society. Yet nearly all families are either 
autocracies or dual monarchies. We still hold to the theory of the 
divine right of paternal kings to absolute rule. True, in American 
homes, the rule is largely a fiction. The seeming conflict and break- 
down of the old authority in American homes is due, in part, to our 
attempt to maintain autocracy there while endorsing democracy out- 
side. But the strife of wills, the asserted and ignored authority of 
parents, works only to develop individualists. The young often ex- 
perience a society in which they either live in subjection or in perpetual 
conflict of wills, devoid of all attempts to work out a common good 


“General Secretary of The Religious Education Association; author of “Religious Education 
in the Family”; “Religious Education in the Church”; ‘‘Levels of Living,” etc. ‘ 


7The discussion of woman’s suffrage would have been settled long ago had it moved 
from the plane of personal rights to that of social needs. Since all in a democracy need the 
full experience of democracy it follows that women need, for the sake of democracy, a full 
share in its life. The state cannot afford to have part of its life cut off from its own 
educational experience. 
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will. They look out and forward to another and different society in 
which they will play their full and free parts. There is no relationship 
in experience between the child’s first social group of the family and 
his larger group of the state. 

To many, it will seem a revolutionary doctrine to insist that the 
family must be organized as a democratic society. So men once thought 
about the state. But the modern free state is founded, not on some 
newly-discovered theory of government, but on the very nature of man, 
on his inalienable rights and his social needs. So with the family. Its 
very nature calls for a democratic form of life. The state is democratic 
because civic forms exist for the sake of social ends, for persons. The 
family must be democratic because it exists, even more simply and 
evidently, for the sake of persons: it is the one social group which 
has this sole and dominating reason for existence. It is a little society 
organized in order that persons may be born into the world under 
conditions favorable to their nurture and that they may develop as 
persons. Its raison d’étre lies in social persons. It is organized for 
people. Its mechanisms for feeding and shelter are subsidiary and only 
contributory to its larger purposes ; they could be conducted much more 
efficiently in larger groups. The apparently wasteful methods of the 
small household are justified in the light of the social-educational 
advantages of the small group for the young. Here in this small group, 
so closely related, so mutually dependent, the art of life is learned. 
Social considerations dominate all its methods. Because it exists for 
the growth of lives, the weakest and youngest have the largest claim on 
it. Those who are strong here serve the weak. The baby is the center 
of the home because democracy always sets the child in the midst. 

But the practical question remains: How can the home life be so 
organized that children find in it a real experience in democracy? 
How can the family provide training in self-government and social 
direction? Many ask, “Does not the practice of democracy involve the 
abandonment of parental authority, and therefore, of parental respon- 
sibility?” No; on the contrary it increases both; it increases respon- 
sibility by making it the duty of the parent not so much to see that 
the child does as it is told, but to aid the child in willing that which 
is good for all; it increases authority by adding to the will of the 
parent the will of the child. It makes parents educators of wills 
instead of dictators of actions. Authority is increased as it passes 
from autocracy, which has authority only as long as the governed 
are too weak to resist, to a common social good will. 

What, then are the methods? By affording each member a steadily 
developing experience of participation in all the joys and duties, the 
service and responsibilities of the home; by ceasing to think of the 
family as a benevolent autocracy on one side with the children as 
passive beneficiaries on the other ; by beginning to think of and steadily 
cultivating the habit of regarding the home as the common possession 
of all, of its life as a common life in which all have a share and 
toward which all have service to render. 
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Democratic parents train democratic children by making possible 
the democratic family. The first thing needed is ihat parents shall 
“repent,” change their minds. Perhaps, even before that, we need 
repentance on the part of society, a change of social mind so that 
all shall think of marriage and home-making in democratic terms, in 
the light of the needs of society. We might be frank enough to recog- 
nize that the foundations of home-making, the desire for children, are 
at one with the central motive of democracy, the passion for lives. 
Then we might consider mating in terms of possible lives. A democ- 
racy cannot afford that the means by which new lives are given to it 
should be shrouded in social superstition or its processes of increase 
regarded as accidents, or catastrophies. We shall recognize that fam- 
ilies are founded for social ends, in order that children may be born 
and trained. Accordingly, we shall prepare those who are to give 
children to society: we shall not only ‘train them to competency in 
physical parenthood but to efficiency in spiritual, in guiding minds, 
developing spirits and educating persons. The true spirit of democracy 
grows in parents as they realize these vital responsibilities to the whole 
of society, as they think of their home life in the light of the claims 
of the world of which it is a part. ; 

The democratic home will be guided by the rights of the child. 
It will be organized in the light of his right to a full share in social 
living through the use and possession of its resources; in the light 
of his right to a share in its life of service, of common work and 
fellowship. Think out the home life as we think out our civic life when 
we say, “The school belongs, not to the school board, but to us all.” 
Just as children have learned to say, “We must not destroy the trees in 
the parks, nor the lamps on the street becatise they belong to us all,” 
so in the home they learn to think of a common sharing of all posses- 
sions and to develop both a sense of social rights and of social respon- 
sibilities. The point may seem, at first, an insignificant one, that 
children should feel that the possessions in the home belong to them; 
but the principle is fundamental; any ideal identity of interests rests 
on real interests; we are never a part of the state until we realize 
that the concrete property of the state is ours. A child passes to a 
new attitude when he comes to the sense of the plural possessive. This 
is the attitude he must take toward the state; he acquires it as a 
natural attitude in the home when the sense of common possession is 
real, practical and habitual.* 

The problems of discipline give way before the practice of democ- 
racy in the family. This is not because democracy is some happy 
cure-all for the waywardness of children and the arbitrariness of 
parents, but because democracy is a process of substituting a common 
purpose for conflicting wills. The problems of family discipline arise 
from conflicting wills. It is true that the will of one may be right 


*On the development of the communal spirit in the home, see Chapter VIII of ‘Religious 
Education in the Family.” Henry F. Cope, University of Chicago Press, 1916. 
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and that of the other wrong, but the purpose of the home is not 
achieved by forcing the wrong will to yield to the right. The vanquished 
does not thereby learn to will the right. On the contrary, a vanquished 
one is not vanquished in will; he is commonly only strengthened to 
resist. Even though, at last, all resistance is worn down, no gain has 
been made; on the contrary a serious loss has occurred ; he has lost the 
power of resistance. Where the will is “broken” through disciplinary 
conflicts in the family, the child is robbed of one of the powers he 
will seriously need in life. And yet, the parent’s problem seems to be 
this: “Shall I give up to the child?” However, is it true that the only 
alternatives are either the child’s giving up or the parent’s yielding? 

Democracy has a better way. It seeks to discover a common pur- 
pose which both can will; it seeks to develop, in all situations, a 
common will. This is not the same as a compromise; it does not mean 
the parent consenting to this on condition that child agrees to that. 
It is rather the gradual development of a common social purpose, 
which being seen and followed by all the members of the family 
group, secures harmony and unity of action. Democratic training 
means more than securing a modus operandi between parents and chil- 
dren ; it means patiently developing ideals, purposes, plans, methods and, 
most potent of all, compelling enterprises which are accepted by all 
members of the group. Thinking things over together, discussing them 
and doing them, a common will is developed. Through experience in 
common enterprises a social will is formed; unity of action is secured, 
with freedom of wills. 

A common social will is secured only under freedom. Nothing can 
be imposed on the will. Democracy in affairs rests on democracy of 
the spirit. If the family is to train for democracy it must give every 
member freedom to exercise his powers of judgment, choice and will. 
This can take place only through real participation in family govern- 
ment and management. To be concrete: we will suppose that the B— 
family, living in the city, are considering moving to another house or 
apartment. The selection of a future home could be made by the 
parents alone, but, in the democratic family, no decision is made until 
all the members have considered the matter; until, as in a council, all 
have thoroughly discussed the situation. Commonly the reasons for 
removal, the advantages of different situations, of streets and types of 
homes, of costs and upkeep, are regarded as details to be settled by 
the omniscient heads of the household; but they are all vital to the 
interests of every one; they affect the well-being of each one. And 
they affect the daily conduct of each. Thorough discussion has several 
direct effects: it gives a sense of participation which quickens respon- 
sibility; it commits each one to the family enterprise; it quickens 
thought on the problems of family life; it presents unconsciously and 
indirectly aspects of many moral problems and ideals. When a decision 
is reached it is the decision of all; it expresses the will of all. The 
consciousness of unity, of common purpose, responsibility and action 
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is strengthened and tends to carry over into all the current of family 
life. This one incident has furnished an experience in democratic 
living. . 

Does this matter seem trivial? It is no trifle for children to 
think habitually of family life as a social experience in which they 
always have a full share. It is no trifle when they pass from the 
passive attitude toward the home to the active. It is no trifle when this 
kind of experience goes on, day after day, so that all the children are un- 
consciously forming habits of social co-operation. 

But supposing, in the instance just cited, that no common unani- 
mous decision is possible? Everything then on the practical side de- 
pends on the degree to which the members have already practiced this 
method of democracy. In beginning, it is best to learn through lesser 
experiences, through the every-day life. But a disagreement calls for 
the exercise of the larger social will, the will that chooses to ignore 
its own interests for the sake of the interests of others and especially 
for the interests of the larger number. It is an opportunity to practice 
the principle on which our social life proceeds, that even the clear 
interests of the few must often give way to the welfare of the many, 
that individual rights cease to be rights when they conflict with social 
rights. Such a lesson is learned in the laboratory of life, but children 
may receive it through instruction—care should be taken to make the 
welfare of all so clear to them that they will cheerfully sacrifice indi- 
vidual preferences, and the realization of the joy of the social will 
then becomes their own through experience. 

The family, as a school of democracy, applies the educational prin- 
ciple that learning comes by doing. It maintains constant experience 
in social action and thus it is a training school in the habits of social 
living. It is either making social citizens or selfish individuals. It 
is doing this, not by the adoption of codes of action, nor even by the 
wise counsels of parents, but by the direction of activity. It forms 
habits by guiding repeated actions, strengthening them with desirable 
associations and illumining them with ideals. It makes social citizens 
by guiding its members into social activity within its own circle. All 
the relationships of the family are socially interpreted. Its duties are 
not tasks for the “head,” nor are they “chores” in the day’s routine, 
they are simply a part of the common life, the part which each one 
plays in the life of all. They are not tasks at all; they are as much a 
part of life as breathing or eating. 

The child needs to begin very early to learn the life of a democracy, 
the life of constant social co-operation. In few ways could we be 
more cruel than to attempt to train a child for a life free from labor. 
The “primeval curse” was not that of work, but that of sweating for 
mere bread. Work is man’s high privilege; it is the point at which he 
effectively becomes a part of the world. Children need real work in 
the family. They are being trained in social pauperism where servants 
do everything. It is true that modern conditions have deprived the 
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home of many forms of activity; but we only suppose that they have 
taken all those forms because we lack imagination to see the new ones 
that arise and that are constantly developing and changing as economic 
conditions change. A boy may not be able to bring the wood and water 
into the modern home, but he can run the vacuum cleaner and he will 
not be degraded by washing dishes, or he can help in the cooking. To 
his society, these tasks are just as essential, and therefore just as 
honorable, despite our prejudices, as desk work or selling goods in the 
larger world. Those who would be ashamed to have their children 
work at home may be yet more ashamed to find they have trained 
those who will not co-operate in the larger human family. 

It may seem to many that dish-washing has very little to do with 
democracy, that such trivial affairs weigh nothing as compared with the 
high task of inspiring the young with the splendid ideals of our country, 
with love for the flag and devotion to national destiny. Such judg- 
ments left us, in an hour of great national need, with an overstock of 
rhetorical patriots and a shortage of effective servants. But the hour 
of national need also brought out the splendid spectacle of the “dollar- 
a-day” men, the leaders of great commercial and industrial enterprises, 
who willingly gave their time, working long hours, under difficult con- 
ditions, and without compensation, for the national service. They were 
men to whom work was the natural thing; they were habitually active 
and mentally co-operative. They are not produced in a single hour of 
opportunity. They come out of a long training in the habits of active 
contribution to life. Such habits depend for their strength very largely 
on early beginnings; they are acquired, not by waiting to do some 
splendid, ideal thing, but by doing everything that one can do on every 
possible occasion. They begin with the trifles of every-day service. 

Education for democracy is a widening social experience. It is 
possible to have a home in which every member actively shares, making 
a contribution of service, and yet no education for democracy takes 
place. The school of democracy must take a social attitude to all life. 
It is not only a little democracy within itself ; it is part of a larger society. 
The family can easily become a selfish institution. It can deveop 
unsocial attitudes in children by failing to take, as a society, an atti- 
tude of common living and service toward its community, toward other 
homes and the city and state. The life of democracy is not alone that 
of individuals who co-operate with and contribute toward other lives; 
it is rather the life of groups which work, as groups, for the social 
whole. The family trains in the group life, but it must also train in the 
life of the group for the whole. It must be conceived as a part of 
society, having a common life with all the rest, under the obligations of 
service and inheriting the joys of self-giving. 

The democratic family makes the democratic citizen. Its attitude, 
as an entire group, expresses its social consciousness and trains in 
habits of democratic relationships to society as a whole. There are 
families which are ethically and socially marooned by their own selfish 
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spirit. They live only to themselves. A home is separated in order 
that it may be socially integrated. It is not a band of persons associ- 
ated to secure advantages over all other bands. It is a social group 
which so fully learns social living that it looks out on all its community 
as a field of opportunity. This involves the difficult problem of 
developing a sense of universal brotherhood through family living. 

To save itself democracy must save the family. But what of 
inefficient families, without moral consciousness? It is suggested that 
we will meet this difficulty by the changes that are now taking place in 
the narrowing of the area of family life, and the tendency to transfer 
its functions to other institutions. Perhaps something may be accom- 
plished in this direction when we have invented a process to be substi- 
tuted for parenthood. When children can be born without mothers and 
fathers we may get along without families. The psychological parent- 
hood that broods over the child during all its years of growth up to 
manhood is as real a fact as the physiological parenthood that brings 
him into life. We have to remember, what is more important, that, 
with all its shortcomings, psychological parenthood is still the most 
potent force within our knowledge for the purpose of developing 
character. No mechanizations of education can take the place of 
people. A phonograph repeating French phrases may be just the thing 
to teach the language to a bank clerk, but a phonograph can never 
teach life to anyone. Moral training is not a matter of reciting lessons, 
but of learning what life means and then feeling, willing, and doing 
aright toward it. That is a lesson that needs all possible re-enforce- 
ments in affections, ideals and examples. 

We too readily assume that the family is either an economic accident 
or a social institution founded on physiological conditions. It is vastly 
more—it is a social institution evolved out of the developing necessities 
of human nature. The breeding of babies does not absolutely necessi- 
tate a family, but the breeding of human creatures does, for that is a 
process of slow and long-continued growth. Men and women are not 
born full-grown morally; they have to acquire the art of living in this 
world. We can easily establish institutions for feeding, clothing, and 
teaching infants, but we cannot find a substitute for the family group 
which will do its work of fitting people to live in the world in social 
relations. The family is a social necessity in democracy because it is 
that school which the nature of man has developed as necessary for 
his training for social living. 

Granted the necessity of the experience found in family life, it is 
evident that we do not solve the problem of inefficient families by 
wiping them out and substituting an institution. It becomes the re- 
sponsibility of society to see that we substitute good families for bad 
ones. And this is one of the first social duties of a democracy. It will 
first make fully efficient that which first deals with lives and deals 
with them most effectively. 

Now all this is so elementary as hardly to seem worth the saying. 
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But the fact is that, elementary as it is, we have gone no further than 
to talk about it; we have failed to act on the simple concept of family 
life as the essential and altogether fundamental element in the moral 
training of a people. We will spend without stint for schools, but 
the State is unwilling to spend for improving family life. That is to 
say, we are willing to take all sorts of pains to build moral citizenship, 
beginning when the foundations have already been laid, but we are 
unwilling to spend any thought or money on these foundations. 

Democracy must protect the family. The first step necessary, in 
order that the family may meet the present moral crises, is to give 
it a chance to do its work. Such industrial and economic adjustments 
must be made as will give fathers and mothers a chance to have healthy 
children and a chance to influence them healthfully in their moral 
development. No matter what the industrial order may seem to demand 
of the father, no state can afford to have children growing up who have 
been robbed of the sight of his face and his friendship. The rights of 
the child and the rights of the state of tomorrow demand that we 
shall not rob either of the value of hours of leisure in the family. To 
build fortunes by grinding the face of the poor is to steal from the 
citizenship of tomorrow for the lust of today. The hovel in which 
the family is forced to live today simply means that we put that family 
to the school of hovel living, taking lessons in building cities of hovels 
for us all to live in tomorrow. 

We build our cities so that there is no real family life. We mourn 
over this as a sentimental loss, but a practical necessity. So short- 
sighted are we that we fail to see that it is not the sentiment of 
the past we are losing, but the citizenship of the future we are dwarfing 
and distorting. The tenement not only represents the loss of the 
ideals of the “Cotter’s Saturday Night ;” it represents economic pres- 
sure throttling human spirits. Wherever economic considerations 
alone dictate conditions they rob the man of tomorrow of the one 
school that can make a real man of him, the one that can surely prevent 
his being a social burden or menace. 

Democracy must train home-makers. The second step necessary is 
to take this school of moral living so seriously that we will train its 
teachers for their highest task. We have normal colleges to train 
teachers in-the methods of the knowledge that children must acquire 
in schools; we insist that all teachers shall establish their fitness. But 
we make no conditions of efficiency for the effective teachers of 
morality. We assume that the high office of parenthood is acquired 
by accident, that while one must take a course in domestic science 
before cooking an egg, anyone can teach life to a child. The state 
would have a perfect right to demand before issuing a marriage license 
that parents prove both their physiological fitness and their ability to 
train children. 

At any rate, we may set many capable agencies at work preparing 
parents. If the church would teach its people directly, practically, how 
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to make their homes better, it would do more than any amount of talk 
about a “home over there.” We need homes over here just now; the 
rest will take care of itself. We need classes to turn from discussing 
the genealogies of the Old Testament to a study of family life here.* 

We need to develop the efficiency of our public schools and colleges 
in this direction. Why teach young people everything in the world 
except the one thing that is greatest and most important of all in the 
world to them? We need an educated public opinion that will see 
how fundamental to all true democracy is the right social experience 
in the family. Then we might hope that, for its own sake, the state 
would be willing to spend at least as much in aiding the family to 
efficiency and competency as it now spends in improving farms and 
orchards. 


*See the author’s discussion of this subject in “Religious Education in the Church.” Ch. 
XVIII, Scribners, 1917. 





CHURCHES AND AMERICANIZATION 
P. P. Craxton, PH.D.t | 


Our responsibility today is more than a personal one. We are 
responsible for the soul of our country, and in the fulfillment of this 
responsibility the forces organized in places of worship can be most 
helpful. 

They can increase in all men irrespective of race, those spiritual 
capacities which enable them to be good citizens and to dwell together 
in brotherhood. 

They can help by encouraging all newly arrived immigrants to learn 
all they can about America, its history, its laws, its customs and ideals, 
and to become owners of homes rather than to continue to live in 
tenement houses. 

Churches and synagogues where new Americans worship, can ob- 
serve American holidays, commemoration days and festivals with 
appropriate sermons and other fitting recognitions. They can provide 
social occasions when native and foreign-born can meet for recreation, 
rest and opportunities for mutual understanding and appreciation. 

They can give all recently arrived immigrants some vision of the 
nobility of America, and their officials can preach loyalty and the unity 
of many races in one nation on the basis of brotherhood and that tra- 
dition of idealism upon which America is founded. 

They can see that religious bodies establish contact with immigrants 
of their faith immediately after their arrival and render such service 
as is needed. They can furnish volunteer workers for the various 
forms of Americanization work: teachers, domestic educators, and 


7Dr. Claxton is the United States Commissioner of Education, a warm friend of moral 
training and of religious instruction. 
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directors of immigrant information centers. They can furnish stand- 
ards and methods of work to each new worker. 

Churches and synagogues can help the immigrant mother and sister 
whose sons and brothers have gone to the front, with protection and 
comfort. They can help them to understand us while we try to under- 
stand them. They can win them for America by fostering their trust 
and letting them find us sincere, fair and magnanimous. 

They can help the members of their congregations to avoid detri- 
mental comparison of races, as all races have a native capacity for 
good citizenship. They can make the place of worship a center for 
Americanization activities, encouraging and helping all to speak our 
language, meet native Americans and have opportunities for learning 
American standards of living and of citizenship. They can encourage 
the men to give their wives and children an equal chance with them- 
selves to know America, to learn the language and follow those ideals 
of social intercourse which belong to a democracy. 

The more we teach and secure facilities for teaching the language 
of America, the more we decrease the liability of foreign-born men and 
women to exploitation, industrial injuries, social segregation, transiency 
and un-American standards of living. 

The more the new American is treated with humanity, democracy 
and equality, and native born Americans respect his contribution to our 
country to the extent of eliminating paternalism, nick-names, racial 
prejudice and campaigns without his co-operation, the more will he 
love America, wish to become a citizen and make a home here for 
his family. 

The more the American community provides accurate information 
on laws, the war and American ideals, and protects immigrants from 
exploitation, insanitary housing and other forms of social neglect, the 
less shall we hear of the alleged “menace” and “problem” associated 
with each new race that arrives. 

The more that native American men and women make friends and 
co-operate with foreign-born men and women, learning their abilities 
and needs, stressing their good qualities and showing generous, sincere 
appreciation of all points of difference, the less shall we speak of them 
as “hordes” or generalize in false estimation of the significance of their 
presence with us. 

The more we all practice our Americanism—enforcing good laws, 
providing just labor conditions, actually working with those concerning 
whom we have bright ideals, and with tireless enthusiasm consciously 
building a nobler nation—the more certainly will the hundreds of 
thousands of our foreign-born American soldiers return from the 
trenches and find the America worth fighting for awaiting them. 
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The spiritual atmosphere is heavy with moral and religious elements 
just set free. Whether these shall crystallize into enduring values, 
or be dissipated, or become worse than lost, is the question confronting 
responsible social agencies in all parts of the world where law and order 
are still intact. Josiah Royce’s “Hope of the Great Community” is the 
exalted statement of faith to which we give substantial assent. But 
“faith without works is dead.” Our right to such a belief carries with 
it such burdens of peace that the little finger of today and tomorrow 
seems thicker than the loins of yesterday’s war. 

Now the church has the spiritual end of this load if it is to justify 
its existence as a public utility, with responsibilities not only toward 
God but also toward society. All will agree to this supreme test. The 
churches’ task then, as I see it, is a two-fold one. There is the emergency 
side of the problem; war always leaves the atmosphere full of noxious 
and baneful poisons; drugged souls must be kept moving or they will 
sleep the sleep of death. This calls for catch-as-catch-can methods: 
scolding, commanding, pleading, warning. This is the emergency side 
of the matter. There is also the fundamental task which ‘has to be 
done, not day by day, but generation by generation. This is the par- 

_ticular consideration at this point in the conference. It is the problem 
of religious education in a world that is celebrating the birth of a new 
heaven and a new earth, with all the hopes and fears that go with a 
birthday. 

There are three steps in the presentation of the subject for dis- 
cussion: (1) A general proposition regarding religious education 
which is widely applicable; (2) the problem as affected by situations 
here in Chicago; (3) some conclusions and questions,—all of them 
open to differences of opinion. 

RELicious EpucaTIon A COMMUNITY ENTERPRISE 

We come first to the general proposition, applicable to the length 
and breadth of the United States, namely, each community needs to 
develop its own program for moral and religious education which shall 
be pedagogically sound; and also to devise ways and means to make 
it effective within the community as a whole, and in the homes in 
particular. 

1. Notice, then, that the task of religious education is primarily a 
community affair. We may not define a community closely. Two 
factors are to be noted. There are geographical considerations, and 
there is a demand for a certain homogeneity. People must be able to 
get together and people must want to get together because of common 
interests and tastes, in order that there may be the community spirit. 


* aper presented by Professor Frank G. Ward, of the department of Religious Edu- 
cation, Chicago Theological Seminary, at a special conference of the Chicago Church Federation, 
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It is in accordance with such facts that the first principles of religious 
education are to be wrought out. I have little sympathy with that 
point of view that people of whatever clime or creed may be thrown 
together in a hit-and-miss fashion as the nucleus for religious activity. 

On the other hand, this emphasis upon community of interests must 
not be over-stressed in the matter of religious education. For it is right 
here that we are to find the secret for overcoming false sectarianism. 
As children are educated together in the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith, the barriers of denominationalism will continue to crumble. 

2. Note, again, that the program for religious education must be 
pedagogically sound and that it must be developed from within: 

(1) The program must be developed from within. No institution 
can come in from outside and say offhand that a community school of 
religious education is to be established. Kindly offices from without 
may be tendered for the starting and the maintaining of such a school; 
but responsible parties within the community must recognize and accept 
the task if it is to be more than a Jonah’s gourd. 

(2) There follows also the fact that each community needs its 
own program: as to respect of courses of instruction; methods of 
expression ; times and seasons for operating the program; the groups 
to be enlisted for the community enterprise; and any other questions 
which are to be locally determined, that the work may be educationally 
adapted to the community in question. 

3. The devising of ways and means to make the program effective 
calls both for community spirit and financial backing, and also for 
expert workers and scientific methods. The time is past when any one 
seriously concerned with the task of religious education can look upon 
it with good conscience as something to be engineered by educational 
amateurs. Skilled leaders are needed. 


Facinc A Locat SITUATION 

We come now to our second main inquiry, namely: How is the 
situation in Chicago related to the fundamental proposition just laid 
down? It is in order to remind ourselves at this point that Chicago 
is no mean city in respect to organized efforts looking to religious 
education. To hint at this fact is sufficient, and that by way of recalling 
that the headquarters of both the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion and the Religious Education Society are here. This is no mere 
accident, nor is it a matter for undue felicitation. “To whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall much be required.” But to return to this 
second main inquiry. Chicago may be looked at from the viewpoint 
of its community life, and also from the standpoint of the institutions 
which are at hand to aid in promoting ways and means for the task. 

1. As a community Chicago is both a geographical and social com- 
plex. It is a nest of communities which make as strange a setting as 
was ever brooded by any municipalty or commonwealth, with the pos- 
sible exception of that found in the valley of the Danube. 
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2. Territorially, we are all spraddled out and we are still spreading. 

(1) For our purposes there is the inner city which reaches from the 
iron band of the Loop to the concrete band that makes up our boulevard 
and park system; then there is the middle city which gently overlaps 
the inner city on the one side and reaches out to the city limits on the 
other side; and about it all are the suburbs reaching out to the edge 
of Cook County and crowding over into Lake County. 

(2) But the geographical problem is not so simple as the concentric 
circles would suggest. The city is dotted with villages which have 
grown up as separate corporations and then have been attached to 
the city ready-made, while still preserving their traditional integrity. 
There is one glory of Rogers Park, and another glory of Jefferson 
Park, and another glory of Hyde Park; and one suburb differeth from 
another suburb in glory. 

3. And the social problem is no less complex than the geographical 
one. 

(1) There are the racial lines. Chicago is a melting pot only in 
theory. Races still maintain something of their old community life 
in the deeper affairs of the soul. Scandinavia, Italy, Bohemia, Fin- 
land, Persia, have their own groupings when the treasures of the heart 
are brought out. And these beloved communities with their century- 
old traditions exist among us not to endanger our welfare, but to 
enrich it. But withal, they add to the problem. 

(2) Again there are the religious cross-sections of the city. The 
Hebrews, the Catholics, the group included under the charter of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, that religiously 
inchoate mass aloof from the church, but the object of serious con- 
sideration in any adequate program of religious education—these are 
the primary colors in our religious spectrum. 

In the light of these wheels within wheels, is it exaggeration to 
say that one of the greatest tasks ever confronting Chicago in this the 
time of our visitation is to see to it that an adequate and thorough 
going program of moral and religious discipline is available for every 
educable person in our midst; and to see to it also that no considerable 
number of such people are lost in the shuffle as this program is made 
operative? 


CoMMUNITY AGENCIES 


And now what are the agencies ready at hand to grapple with this 
task ? 

1. To enumerate them in the approximate order of their appearence 
will get the main facts clearly before us. They are the individual 
churches, the Cook County Sunday School Association, the Y. M. C. A., 
and the Y. W. C. A., the Religious Education Society, this Federation 
of Churches, and community movements such as that started in Oak 
Park some five years ago. There may be other resources of this kind 
to be mentioned. 
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This list is enough, however, to make clear one fact, namely, that 
there is at hand a large and influential body of public sentiment in 
behalf of religious education attaching to these groups like bits of 
steel to a magnet. If positive and negative poles can be properly 
established so that current forces do not work against each other the 
situation is a promising one. For each one of these agencies has 
something to contribute to the common task if they can all be made 
to head in right. 

2. Let us face the question fairly as to what each has to give. 

(1) Individual churches usually look two ways. They look toward 
the community and they look toward their own denomination. The 
churches which are overloaded with narrow self-consciousness, whether 
of doctrine or of polity, have relatively little to offer to the task as it 
has been defined in this paper. Each community knows its own bitter- 
ness of such a sort. These barbed wire fences are variously determined 
—to some extent by denominations, partially by local traditions, more 
often than not (I speak whereof I know) by the temper of the 
minister in charge. But where the community spirit is present in the 
rank and file of the local churches the ground bait is already there. 

In connection with the church emphasis, let me speak a word also 
relative to denominational headquarters for religious education here in 
Chicago. Some of us—I speak as a Congregationalist—have headquar- 
ters for the Central West right at our own doors. Expert co-operation 
of no mean order is available for home consumption if we choose to 
take advantage of this feature. 

(2) For the sake of economy of attention we may group some of 
these other agencies under the head of expert co-operating organizations 
for religious education. The Religious Education Association is not 
an administrative body, but in its executive secretary, in its library, in 
its facilities for commanding expert opinion on matters of progressive 
religious education, we have an asset such as no other city in the 
country has. 

The Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. are institutions of the national 
and international order first of all, and only in a secondary way are 
they community-minded. However, their genius for organization, 
their practical grasp of the problems of youth and young manhood and 
womanhood, and their inter-denominational character render them in- 
valuable supporting agencies for moral and religious discipline. 

(3) But to pass on beyond these international corporations, only 
a part of whose resources may be diverted to our use, we come to 
the Cook County Sunday School Association. Despite the fact that 
it is just emerging from some of the lean years in its history, it has its 
place in the front rank of agencies for the promotion of religious 
education in Chicago and vicinity. In fact, this is its job, its real 
reason for existence. Its history reveals a wealth of personal devotion 
in money and time and personal faith comparable to that commanded 
by enterprises like the World’s Fair, our Social Settlements, our 
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various leagues for civic betterment in the matter of health and of 
morals. It has much to contribute to any undertaking that has to do 
with: religious education right here in our own bailiwick. But the 
very fact of its responsibility calls for exact inquiry in a circle like this 
as to its limitations in respect to the task on our hands. And the main 
limitations are those that belong to the history of the Sunday school 
itself. Dr. Barton in his discussion of the Law of Congregational 
Usage defines a Sunday school as follows: 

“A Sunday school is an organization for Bible instruction, and may 
exist either independently or under the control of a church. In theory the 
Sunday school should be an organic part of the church organization. In 
a majority of churches probably the Sunday school exists as an independent 
body, electing its own officers and raising the money for its support, except 
for the free use of the church building.” (Page 193) 

I appreciate the fact that Dr. Barton is writing about things as they 


are in one denomination. But I am sure that I am within the bounds 
of truth when I say that that which is true of my own faith character- 
izes the development and traditions of the interdenominational work. 
Those limitations are as follows: (a) The preponderating independ- 
ence of the Sunday schools of the church. The right hand does not 
know what the left hand does. Over against this fact, the time has come 
when any community enterprise for religious education must call into 
play the whole body of Christ. The church in its entirety must be 
an institution for religious education. It can not depend upon an 
affiliated institution. (b) The second limitation is found in that the 
primary emphasis is placed upon the material for instruction and not 
upon the person to be educated. Boys and girls, youth of both sexes, 
men and women, are the center of interest in any program of religious 
education. The Bible is a means to an end and not an end in itself. 
I am aware that we are getting beyond this limitation in many of our 
Sunday schools; but there is still a great ways for the average school 
to go before it looks upon the summer camp as just as truly an edu- 
cational factor as the half hour given to the study of some text on 
Sunday. (c) And the third limitation is in that expression, Sunday 
school. It is more than a Sunday proposition. I share the hope of 
some that within my lifetime we will cease to break the Sabbath in 
the interests of religious education. Many conscientious church work- 
ers are making the Sabbath the hardest day of the week; and the 
cause of religious education is one of the greatest temptations. When 
we put this phase of education close up to the public-school system as 
a week-day task the Sabbath may again become a day of delight for 
many to whom it is now a weariness of the flesh. 

No one of these limitations is sufficient in and of itself to be of 
serious moment. But all together they do constitute a body of tra- 
dition which is hard to overcome. And it is with these traditions that 
the older organizations, by virtue of their very efficiency, are identified. 
They can not make the transitions to a better order faster than the 
conservative groups in this diversified Chicago admit. 
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But experiments must be made, adventures must be undertaken, 
risks must be run, mistakes must be committed and acknowledged, as 
we push on toward a program of religious education which shall more 
nearly than any we have yet had approximate the ideal laid down at 
the beginning of this paper. 

(4) And now what part can the Federation of Churches play in 
this challenge? Its name suggests that it can command the church in 
its entirety ; the fact that it is representative of the churches of Christ 
of the Protestant order reminds us of Dr. Winchester’s contention that 
this community type of work must be undertaken by the Protestant 
churches. The religious organizations lacking in missionary enterprise, 
whether called churches or not, have but little part or lot in such a 
project as we are facing. Again, to what extent the Federation can 
tender its services to a community for the direction of an adventure in 
religious education, I do not know. 

(5) This leads us to the real issue. Those communities which 
started community schools for religious education, because of an inward 
compulsion, were on the right track. Such communities are multiplying 
throughout the land. I hope that this may be true of Chicago in the 
near future. 

a ee ke 

Following the reading of the above paper the Chicago Federation 
of Churches passed the resolution given below: 

“We recommend that the Federation appoint a Commission on 
Religious Education made up of representatives of the groups referred 
to in this paper and such other members as may seem wise. 

“We recommend that the task of that commission be to study the 
situation in Chicago in its entirety, to create public sentiment in favor 
of a program of thorough-going religious education, to conduct a still 
hunt to find communities ripe for community schools of religious 
education.” 





“When the United States and the Allies come to consider the terms 
under which Germany may have peace, it would not be a bad thing to 
insist that the organization of the German school system be made ‘safe 
for democracy.’ It will be necessary beyond doubt to ‘disarm’ Ger- 
many; but to effect this will mean something more than taking 
over her munitions of war. It is not her weapons that constitute the 
basic German peril. It is rather that ‘something’ in the German 
character which makes the possession of these weapons dangerous. 
And that ‘something’ has been ingrained and enthroned by a cunning 
control of education in the interests of the ruling class. To take away 
the arms and ammunition will not alone insure the world’s safety. 
To get at the fundamental factor, the German schools must be reformed 
on a democratic basis.”"—W. C. Bagley, in “School and Home Edu- 


cation.” 














RELIGIOUS EDUCATION THROUGH ACTIVITY* 


I. REALIZING THE DuaL AIM OF THE CHURCH 


The mission of the church is to give to the world godlike men and 
women and a God-willed society. It is to save souls, that is, to save 
persons, to bring them to their fulness so that no parts or possibilities of 
their lives may fall short or be lost. It is to bring to this world the 
kingdom of God, the order of society which does the will of God because 
its members are members of his family. The salvation of the inembers 
depends in part on the existence of the kingdom as a social order in 
which they live and in which they can grow to their fulness. Equally the 
coming of the kingdom depends on the development of the ideals, pur- 
poses, and powers of these same persons. The processes are mutual. 
Persons make conditions; conditions help to make persons. 

In its simplest terms the aim of the church is the development of 
‘Christian men and women living in and working toward a Christian 
order of society. The function of the church is a dual one: to serve as 
the means by which persons grow to the realization of the divine 
will in life and character; and to cause conditions to prevail in 
human society which are favorable to that growth. The second part 
grows out of the first: the church must determine conditions because 
conditions help mightily to determine people. The educational function 
of the church requires that it shall work both with persons who are 
developing in godlikeness and with their environment, their social econ- 
omic life conditions. Whatever a church does as a part of its plan of 
developing lives into their fulness—whether it be direct stimulation 
through teaching, preaching, worship, etc., or by improving streets, 
furnishing a finer soil for the characters of men and women—it is 
doing as part of its educational task. 

Now these dual functions, developing persons and determining 
their environment, are discharged by the people of a church. People 
determine the lives of one another and people determine the conditions 
of living. But their work has a double effect: by what they do for 
others their own lives are being determined—as work affects character 
and at the same time the conditions for other lives are determined. The 
growth of persons is largely conditioned by the society in which they 
live ; this is their total environment, but the character of the environment 
is determined by the lives and activities of persons. 


How THE ReEticious Lire Grows 


In order to understand the place of activity in the development of 
Christian character, it may be worth while to look into the processes of 
growth a little further. One speaks of growth in natural terms with- 
out at all losing sight of the fact that “it is God that giveth the increase.” 

*A Commission report prepared for and published by The Commission on_ Religious 
Education of The Northern Baptist Convention (issued 4 The American Baptist Publication 


Society), by a committee consisting of Professor Henry Robins, “r. Henry F. Cope, and 
the Rev. Franklin D. Elmer. The report is here slightly abbreviat: i. 
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Our concern just here is only with those processes for which we are 
responsible. 

1. Christian character grows under social conditions. This is true 
because that which grows is the life and powers of a person, and 
persons grow only among persons and by personal influences. The 
first social conditions with which we are here concerned in the growth 
of the religious life are those afforded by the church. Character is 
stimulated by being associated with fine, noble, and elevating persons. 
Persons grow by the very fact of belonging to and mingling with the 
group of those who seek richer, more godly lives. Further, this social 
group, the church, impresses, moves, and guides other lives by many 
means, by the inspirations of worship, by the stimulating, guiding teach- 
ing from the pulpit, by regular instruction, by associated work. Out of 
the social life rises all effective instruction. The activities of a church 
are the means by which its social forces reach the lives of its own people 
and influence them. - 

2. Christian character grows by active response to its society. In 
a society lives are influenced only in the degree that they reach to what- 
ever stimulus is offered. Persons grow in a church, not alone in the 
degree that the church is active for their good, but in the degree that 
they participate in the active life of the church. Activity is simply life 
putting the ideal or the idea into reality, realizing it in deed. Until that 
is done, ideas have no real value to those who hold them. Experience 
is simply normal participation in the life of the social group to which 
we belong. Through that participation we really share the life of the 
group, and so receive life from it. The measure of the value of church 
relations is that of reality through active participation. This applies 
to the the life of every part of a church, to relations in a church school 
for children as well as to the relations of adults. Jf the child’s life is to 
grow in the society of the church, the child must be offered normal ways 
of sharing that life through active participation. 


THE FIELD oF ACTION 


The child’s activity, then, is not some scheme of occupying his 
energies to keep him out of mischief; it is not some device for pre- 
empting his powers lest Satan find some mischief still for his idle 
hands. It is simply the child living in the full social relations of his 
group, which is usually the church school as a part of the church. 
Here activity will mean a share in maintaining the worship, the services, 
the group relationships, and the full ministry of the school. It will 
mean a share in carrying out the program of the school, as a part of 
the church, to grow Christian lives and to cause conditions to prevail 
in the world favorable to the growth of such lives. 

But all lives are in real and continuous relations to a wider society 
than that of the church, the society of the world itself, and this society 
is tremendously potent in developing character. Lives are growing all 
the time as they are stimulated by their environment. The church 
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school, at its best, controls but a very small fraction of the whole circle 
of a child’s life. For longer periods, and in even more intimate re- 
lations, he lives at home. For longer periods he plays in play grounds 
or on the streets. For much longer periods he is with his school group 
and under the influence of civil institutions. All this time he is grow- 
ing, and it is exactly the same person who is growing in this larger life 
of the world as in the life of the church school. Character is being 
determined in one as truly as in the other. 

The same laws of life development hold in the life of the every- 
day hours and experiences as hold in the life of the church. Character 
grows as the person participates in the life of this larger social group. 
But the great difference lies in the fact that the specifically religious 
group is organized for the specific purpose of growing religious char- 
acter—at least it ought to be—and the larger group it not commonly 
conscious of any such dominant purpose; frequently it seems to be 
wholly unconscious of the fact that wherever lives are, whether in 
school, home, street, factory, store, picture-show, or play, there, 
by their very activities, character is being determined, or, in_other 
words, souls are being saved or lost; life is growing up toward God or 
dying down away from Him. 


AcTIVITY DETERMINING ENVIRONMENT 


This social whole of life is like a soil in which souls grow. It is our 
imperative obligation to make that soil fit for souls, to make this world 
the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ. That comes, not by wishing 
it were done, but by working to do it, by praying with heart and also 
with hand. That need for this work makes the world the great field 
for religious activity. Even very young people can have a share in this 
activity; they must have it if they are to live in normal religious 
relations to their world. They will want to do something, not as re- 
formers who would set a world right so much as those who, seeing the 
world they know as the home in which they live with others, will seek 
to make it more like the home of a happy family, the family of their 
Father, God. Whatever children are led to do in service for the larger 
social life must be as natural as what they do in their homes, making 
them happier and brighter in love for their brothers and sisters. Giv- 
ing to social causes, participation in “relief,” service for the sick, or 
whatever it may be , must be not an external ministry to others, a kind 
of religious snobbery, but simply and naturally a part of the life of the 
world, doing their share in the world’s work, just as they would, or 
should, do their share in the whole life of a home. 

The dual processes are working in all this; the life is finding itself 
through activity, through normal expression in deeds of its dreams and 
ideals, and at the same time it is making for itself and for all others the 
better and more favorable environment; personal character is growing 
under these social relationships and a world of conditions favorable to 
the religious life and society is being created. The very needs and de- 
mands of life call out the activities which develop lives. 
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Whatever forms of “activities” are planned in the program of a 
church must be tested, indeed must be determined, by their natural 
growth out of the general program of the church—growing Christian 
people in a Christian society— and by the natural social needs of these 
people. Mere schemes of activity will not work. To have value any 
activities must be real, must be a normal part of life itself. | 

In urging the provision of activities as a part of the program of 
religious education in a church we are not proposing anything new or 
anything extraneous to the normal life of a church. Rather we are 
seeking to make clear what is actually going on wherever churches are 
really discharging their religious functions. They are growing the lives 
of active persons, and by directing action toward the realization of the 
divine ideal in the church, in world conditions, and in the social order, 
are carrying forward the two great processes—persons growing more 
godlike in a world more fully doing His will—toward the one great aim 
of the kingdom and family of God. 


II. ANALYSIS OF THE FIELD OF SERVICE OFFERED BY A LOCAL CHURCH 


This analysis is not intended to be exhaustive, but merely to suggest 
the great variety of activities in which Christian people may engage 
through the local church. 


Group ONE 

The activities of this group have to do mainly with keeping the 
organization up to the level of efficiency and with service to those with- 
in the immediate parish of the church. 

1. Service in maintaining the church organization and recruiting its 
membership. 

Official position, as trustee, deacon, clerk, treasurer. 

Membership on church committees. 

Church publicity, advertising, invitation work in hotels, lodging, and 
rooming-houses. 

Church music: service as director, in the choir, or at the organ. 

Ushering and welcoming strangers. 

Promotion of the social life of the church. 

Local evangelism, evangelistic visitation, personal evangelism. 

Every member canvass, financial, and social. 

2. Service in maintaining an efficient church school. 

Membership on the board or committee of religious education. 

Executive position, as director, superintendent. 

Secretarial duty. 

Teaching and teacher-training. 

Library service. ; 

Expressional and recreational leadership. 

Physical education. 

Direction of social service. 

Participation in school choir or orchestra. 

Church institute classes in missions, social service, etc. 

Leadership of auxiliary organizations, such as Boy Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls. 

3. Service in maintaining efficient organizations for women, men, 
and young people. 

Official position in any of these. 
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Training or study-classes in connection with any of these. 

Directing or participating in social or service activities (stated or occa- 
sional) of such organizations. 

Leadership of the devotional life. 


In the average church such activities will engage a considerable per- 
centage of the membership. It is highly desirable that responsibility be 
distributed as widely as is consistent with efficiency and the continuity 
of service essential to efficiency. As far as possible, nominating com- 
mittees should avoid placing the same individual in more than one posi- 
tion of responsibility. 


Groupe Two 


The activities of this group find their objective mainly with those 
who are outside the fellowship and care of the local church and in many 
instances beyond the immediate constituency. They have for their 
aim the extension of the kingdom of God throughout the community, 
the State, and the world. 

1. Effort for the extension of the religious life of the community. 


Promotion of federated religious activities 

Community and co-operative evangelistic effort. 

City institutes of religious education, or community teacher-training. 

Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Association work. 

County and State Sunday School Association work. 

Promotion of mission Sunday schools. 

Rescue mission work. 

The extension of week-day training in religion. 

2. Community service and betterment. 

The two following sections, (1) and (2), necessarily overlap some- 
what. 

(1) In the city. 

Effort for improved industrial conditions. 

The promotion of social purity. 

Efforts for better housing. 

Provision of public playgrounds and supervision of play. 

Censorshop of motion pictures. 

Co-operation with juvenile courts. 

Promotion of parent-teachers’ associations. 

Work in social settlements. 

Friendly visiting under direction. 

Co-operation with school, civic, and social centers, etc. 

(2) In the village and open country. 

The development of community feeling and good will. 

Extension of acquaintance of farm families. 

Community outings and field-days. 

Village and rural social centers, in connection with churches and schools. 

The supervision of play and provision of facilities. 

Co-operation with the county Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Effort against the saloon. 

Movement for social hygiene and clean speech. 

The promotion of local libraries. 

Education for citizenship. 
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3. National and world-wide opportunity. 


Co-operation in meeting national emergencies. 

Efforts for international comity and good will. 

Co-operation in national patriotic education. 

Co-operation with national and international societies for promoting 
religious ideals, the student movements, the International Sunday School 
Association, The Religious Education Association, etc. 

Co-operation with federated and denominational missionary movements. 

Gifts for home missions, and foreign missions. 

While the local church as an organization does not sustain so 
direct a relation to all the activities of Group Two as it bears to those 
in Group One, it has, none the less, a very real stake in them all. Many 
churches are finding that a well-chosen committee on social service or 
on community service helps to relate the church effectively to the move- 


ments listed in Section 2 above. 


III. InLustraTIoNs FRoM ACTUAL PRACTICE 


In order that this bulletin may be as practical as possible, the follow- 
ing list of activities according to age-groups is included. While by no 
means all these activities are undertaken by any particular church, all 
have actually been put into practice, and our churches as a whole would 
no doubt illustrate a considerably wider range of practice. The list is 
intended only to suggest that the average church situation affords a 
very wide opportunity for service activities. The forms of service here 
indicated grew, as a rule, directly out of local needs, and were usually 
carried on under ample direction. 

1. Children under six. 

The giving either of things or of money is usually indicated as the 
chief service activity of these little children. Among things given are 
such gifts as these: 

A picture given to the church school. 

Apples given to an orphanage for Thanksgiving Day. 

Toys, from the children’s own collections, given at Christmas to a home 
for little children; or, as in another instance, for the children of poor fam- 
ilies in the city. 

Flowers, carried by kindergartners to aged shut-ins. 

Kindergarten material given for Chinese kindergarten. 

Money has been given for specific objects: to buy eggs for an old people’s 
home; to buy milk for a foundlings’ home; to support a school for Chinese 


children. 

Home-service is, however, the most fundamental service which 
little children can render. Such duties should be assigned by mothers 
and a place made for their due recognition in the teacher’s service 
scheme. One little child daily wipes the stairs with a dustcloth ; another 
helps by caring for her little brother while mother does the dishes; a 
little boy sweeps the porch and brings in the eggs. Such activities have 
their very fitting place in the scheme for the next age-group. The wee 
child may bring father his slippers when he comes home tired at night. 
Occasionally, children under six can make a contribution of simple 
little songs and exercises toward the program of special days such as 
Christmas and Children’s Day. 
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2. Primary children. 


Here the range of activities does not broaden greatly. Home duties, 
however, become more significant. We may say, in general, much the 
saine that has been said concerning the activities of children under six. 
Examples of service activities for primary children are as follows: 

Ten dollars was given toward the Sunshine Fund of a Baptist home. 

A sum of money was given to support children’s work in China. 

Money was given to help support a missionary in Africa. 

Toys were contributed for the children of an Italian mission. 

A Christmas tree was bought and decorated for a needy family. 

Christmas gifts were sent to a colored school in the South. 

Materials were sent to a kindergarten on the mission field. 

_ Books were given for a vacation school reading-room at an Italian mis- 
sion. 

Visits were made to aged people, the children taking flowers and singing 
for the shut-ins. 

Helpless dumb animals were cared for. 

All giving and service activities should be for causes which can be made 
very real and concrete to the primary child. 


3. Junior children. 

These four years mark a decided advance in both the scope and the 
variety of service activities. Here, as before, we find money given, 
but not seldom this money has been earned by the individual giver, or 
it is taken from an allowance which is at the disposal of the child. 
The following are typical money gifts: 

Money to buy materials for making gifts to charitable institutions. 

Money given to fellowship fund; for needy people in the church. 

One dollar to support a native mission worker in India. 

Twenty-five dollars for leper work in India. 

Five dollars sent to China to buy Bibles for forty junior girls. 

Magazines sold to raise money for specific objects. 

At this age specific service activities multiply, as the following list 
may serve to show: 

Scrap-books made for inmates of children’s hospital. 

Cards written to children of missionaries. 

Screens and quilting-frames for institution for the aged. 

Three baskets of food to poor families at Thanksgiving. 

Home-made games; dolls dressed, for orphanage. 

Set of illustrated hymns and Scripture verses prepared for a missionary 
to take back to the field with her. 

Victrola records given to tuberculosis sanatorium. 

Toys given for Christmas at local mission school. 

Magazines and postcards collected for a hospital. 

Flowers gathered and taken to the sick. 

A Christmas tree at the community children’s home decorated and hung 
with gifts. ; ’ Se 

Junior children are often enlisted in showing especial kindnesses to 
absent members of their own department. They are often given a part 
in caring for the materials and furnishings of the church school. 


4. Intermediate pupils. 
At this point there appears a considerable differentiation in the 
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service activities of boys as distinguished from those of girls. Here 
account must also be taken of the service program of auxiliary organ- 
izations, such as the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls. Any service 
program may be enriched and brought closer to the interests of early 
adolescence by a study of the manuals of these organizations. 

Gifts of money are now, in many cases, made statedly. Certain 
schools set aside a definite portion of their income for missions( chiefly 
denominational), or to “charities,” while other schools give all their 
offerings to missions, the schools themselves being supported by the 
church. In the secondary division of one school, which gives a fourth 
of its income to missionary objects, the special objects are chosen by a 
committee of teachers and pupils. 

At this stage, gifts include many more articles made by the giver, 
such as: home-made games, home-made candy, scrap-books, articles 
involving simple sewing, fireless cookers for families assisted by assoc- 
iated charities, pop-corn balls for Home of the Friendless, surprise bags 
and bedroom slippers for a children’s hospital. In other ways, service 
grows directly out of local opportunity, as where a bulletin-board was 
made for the church, the church-school rooms of the lower departments 
were decorated. Boys in Gary, Ind., built all the furniture for the new 
community school of religion. In Seattle, boys in one church made all 
the chairs and tables for the kindergarten. Pupils in the secondary divi- 
sion of a Chicago school planted gardens on vacant lots, producing large 
quantites of food for distribution, and clearing some three hundred 
dollars from sales. In connection with church-school pageants pupils 
have made the necessary costumes, scenery, and properties. 

Personal service of many sorts is rendered by boys and girls of the 
intermediate ages, as the following brief list illustrates: 

Acting as doorkeepers and ushers. 

Helping at social affairs with primary and kindergarten children. 

Going by groups to visit shut-ins and singing for them. 

Sharing boys’ and girls’ magazines. 

Making friends with new boys and girls at school and on playgrounds. 

Acting as messengers for church office. 

Caring for three families at Christmas. 

Class of boys cuts up tree for firewood for widow, and roofs her 


house for her. 
The Scouts have a long list of “good turns” to report. 


5. Senior pupils. 

Types of activity developed by intermediate pupils are now continued 
and matured. By the time he enters this department the pupil will be 
regularly contributing to the stated benevolences of the church. He 
may be promoted to some official responsibility or committee work in 
the church, the church school, or the young people’s society. In many 
ways, the field of service will broaden before him. An illustration of 
the variety of appeal at this age is given in Miss Beard’s Graded Mis- 
sionary Education in the Church School (p. 125). 

The activities given relate quite directly to the church and its assoc- 
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iated organizations, but the field of service extends far beyond the local 
church and its organizations. Thus one school lists as activities of 
senior pupils the following : Gifts to leper work in India ; work in Italian 
mission ; gifts to playground work; gifts to denominational missions ; 
gifts to work done through police station; families cared for at Christ- 
mas (seven in all) ; service in Vacation Bible School; friendly visiting 
under church visitor. 

As illustrative of the wider field, Miss Beard instances: Caring for 
a city playground through the summer; supplying communion set to 
a mission church ; taking flowers once a week to a settlement ; supporting 
a native worker on a mission field; supplying surgical instruments 
for a mission hospital; using the automobile for others; helping in- 
mates of almshouses with their work; offering pleasant Sunday after- 
noons to young people living in single rooms; providing vacations for 
working girls. 

These are the merest suggestions of a wide field. 

6. Adult activities. 

With this stage, activities in the field of religious service attain the 
development and organization implied in the analysis offered in Part II 
of this bulletin. Comparatively few churches have made any systematic 
attempt to give every adult member a particular piece of work to do and 
to keep him constantly at work upon successive specific tasks. It may 
not be quite possible to realize such an ideal to the letter, but there can 
be no questions as to the possibility of progress toward this goal. 

There are various organizations in the local church through which 
such activities will be directly promoted, but, especially in a large 
church, co-ordination of effort may best be secured by having a 
church committee on social and community service which shall outline 
a general policy, co-ordinate activities, and suggest to particular or- 
ganizations specific activities in which they should engage. The 
organizations through which such service is rendered include women’s 
societies, brotherhoods, young people’s societies, and organized classes 
in the church school. The activities suggested need not interfere with 
the unified budget plan, since the promoters of that plan recognize the 
place and value of specific objects of benevolence; the only problem 
is one of proper co-ordination. 

The list of activities which follows makes no attempt to differentiate 
between groups, nor is it offered as at all an exhaustive enumeration: 

Church: Providing salary of assistant pastor; publishing church 
paper; putting electric lights in church; maintaining church library; 
supporting deaconess working among mill population ; supporting min- 
isterial student in college ; conducting mission Sunday school. 

Missions: Supporting a native worker in India; educating a Hindu 
Christian. 

Relief: Supporting an orphan; giving supper at Christmas to two 
hundred poor children; furnishing pleasant evenings at Widows’ 
Home; paying rent of consumptive unable to work ; securing employ- 
ment for men out of work; helping prisoners on parole. 
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Community: Conducting a free reading-room; conducting a social 
room for young women, with music, sewing machine, periodicals, and 
cordiality ; aiding boys and girls in trouble and working for establish- 
ment of a juvenile court; promotion of Boy Scout organization in 
the community; maintaining rooms for young men on Young Men’s 
Christian Association lines; conducting down-town lunch-room, with 
rest-room and employment bureau for working girls; maintaining and 
circulating a parents’ library; promoting the establishment of a com- 
munity Welfare League; conducting a community lecture course on 
good citizenship ; inaugurating clean-up day in a village; agitating for 
better supervision of places of amusement; helping secure public 
playground. 


IV. SHAPING A ProGRAM OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE LocaL CHURCH 


1. General statement. 

Every church must shape its own program. The scope and variety 
of activities included should be determined by the situation of the 
church which frames the program. What are the unmet needs of the 
community to which the church may minister? What are the unmet 
world-needs which the church may help meet? 

New organizations should be instituted only to meet some need which 
cannot be met through existing agencies. Better than the starting of a 
new organization is the plan of incorporating specific service in the pro- 
gram of existing organizations. Yet some fields call for new service 
organizations. 

Programs should be so framed that no individual or group in the 
fellowship or care of the church is left without responsibility. The 
ideal scheme is a graded scheme, appealing to the interest and capacity 
of each group in the church school and enlisting the differing gifts of 
the adult portion of the church. Any plan must be subject to revision, 
so that, as occasional needs are met, others shall take their places. 
The method outlined in the remainder of this section is an ideal and can 
be realized only gradually, yet it affords a definite plan of approach to 
the goal. 

2. Survey of the local field. 

Preliminary to the planning of a graded scheme of service activities 
is a survey of the field which the local church serves, together with a 
study of the church and church school. Here, on the one hand, are so 
many people, with capacities widely varying, who are to be given some- 
thing definite to do, that they may achieve religious education through 
their own activity ; there, on the other hand, are such and such definite 
needs to be met. 

In an average field the survey should afford specific information 
upon the following items: 

The population, races, classes, religious affiliation. 


Industrial and economic factors. 
Predominant social influences, amusements, etc. 
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Predatory vice, saloons, dance-halls, etc. 

Public schools, attendance, clubs, and playgrounds. 

Juvenile morals and delinquency. 

Unmet social needs by age and sex-groups. 

Civic and community agencies at work to meet such needs. 

Religious organizations in similar service, with results. 

Measure of duplicated effort; needs wholly unmet. 

Community-service activities now engaging local church and church 
school; study by organizations, classes and individuals. 

Conspicuous defects in present scheme: from point of view of needs 
unmet; from point of view of church people not now in definite service. 

Agencies of federation, co-ordination. 

In addition to the needs and corresponding opportunity disclosed by 
such a survey, there is the constant “overhead” demand of the local 
church itself and the appeal of the world field. Only as they all are 
analyzed can we frame an intelligent and adequate program for the 
local church. 

3. Planning activities. 

(1) Prepare a list of all possible forms of service needed in the 
community (on the basis of the survey). _ 

(2) Classify activities: 

a. According to grades of development, according to ages of 
pupils and members. 

b. According to time schedules. 

c. According to groups and organizations. 

(3) Select responsible leaders for groups of activities. 

(4) Correlate instruction and activities. It is important to see that 
activities grow out of instruction in ideals. 

(5) Provide definite training for each task. 

(6) Exhibit your plan by diagrams; explain it in print and in 
preaching. 

(7) Examine all activities to see that: 

a. They are aimed to meet real needs. 

b. They express religious ideals. 

c. They are suited to the workers. 

d. They so develop workers as to permit of change and pro- 
motion. 

4. Enlistment. 

To have its greatest value any service activity must be voluntarily 
undertaken. It will be so undertaken only when the individual has a 
definite and ample acquaintance with the need to be met. Voluntary 
enlistment calls for a high degree of intelligence and enthusiasm upon 
the part of the leaders of groups and organizations. Many will 
respond to a request to do some definite thing who would not respond 
to a general appeal. Much will depend upon the adaptation of the appeal 
to the group and to the individual in the group. If a general scheme 
is prepared with sufficient care, it may be safely assumed that both 
individuals and groups below the adult age will make cordial response 
to the items assigned to them. With the adult members of the church 
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and church school the case is, however, somewhat different, and it has 
been found wise to use a simple enlistment card covering the typical 
forms of service which the church offers. The trouble with most lists 
is that they are either too vague or too limited. Enlistment cards 
should specify: the organizations, committees, special forms of ser- 
vice, and divisions of work to which the church invites adults. An 
adequate list will bring to light the personal preferences of individuals, 
but it does not get these things done. It remains for the group leader, 
or the committee in charge, to put before the individual a definite task 
in line with his preferences, if possible, and to guide him in the work. 

5. Supervising activities. 

(1) Make group leaders responsible for oversight of workers; re- 
quire reports of leaders. 

(2) Provide for personal direction of young workers in new tasks. 

(3) Initiate into some tasks by making young workers associate 
with older ones. 





SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS 


Under the new education bill for Great Britain provisions are made 
for schools for mothers. According to the English Journal of Edu- 
cation, “a school for mothers is defined as primarily an educational 
institution providing training and instruction for the mother in the 
care and management of infants and little children. Such instruction 
may include systematic classes, home visiting, and infant consultations. 
The grant may amount to one-half of the approved expenditure, or 
less, according to the efficiency of the institution. An important fact 
in determining the degree of efficiency will be the manner in which the 
work of the institution is co-ordinated with that of similar institutions 
in the same district, with maternity centers and baby clinics or infant 
dispensaries, and with the school medical service and the sanitary 
authority. The provision of medical and surgical advice and treat- 
ment is only to be incidental in a school for mothers, but expenditure 
in necessitous cases on food for nursing or expectant mothers and for 
small children may be reckoned as legitimate for the purpose of the 
grant. The grant payable in a financial year, commencing on April I, 
will be assessed on the basis of the work done during the previous 
year. Institutions or agencies provided by a sanitary authority or a 
County Council, or for which one of these bodies assumes financial 
responsibility, will not be eligible for grants. The object of the board 
in issuing these regulations is evidently to give help where it is most 
needed. It is to be hoped that schools for mothers are destined to 
become a serious and permanent feature of our national provision for 
adult education, since much of the waste and spoiling of life that is 
so sadly prevalent is due to the appalling ignorance of well-meaning 
parents.” 











RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 
A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES* 


“The fifteenth convention of the International Sunday School As- 
sociation recognized the necessity of a comprehensive system of religious 
education for the American people and authorized its Committee on 
Education to devote its energies to the development of a system of 
religious education which would complement a system of public edu- 
cation erected by the state and insure the religious training of all our 
people. As a guide to its own procedure and for the information of 
its constituency the Committee on Education issues the following state- 
ment of principles, aims and ideals: 


I. Scope 


“The building of an American system of religious education must 
include the following: 

“1. The development of a broader and fuller national ideal of the 
opportunities and obligations inhering in religious education. By re- 
ligious education is meant the instructing, guiding and training of the 
child spiritually from the earliest years of understanding on into adult 
life. The direct aim is (1) to supply through this education the religious 
knowledge required by the intelligent Christian; (2) to cultivate the 
desired religious attitudes, interests, ideals and loyalties toward the 
church and spiritual values; and (3) to carry this instruction and 
training over into an actual unfolding of a growing personal religious 
experience and into vigorous and efficient participation in the activities 
of the church and other social institutions. 

“Religious education is not to be conceived as a substitute for the 
direct and immediate saving and transforming power of God in the 
heart; it is rather the surest and most natural means of leading the 
individual into a full realization of this divine power. Nor is religious 
education offered as a substitute for evangelism in reclaiming fallen 
lives. Because of human error and imperfect carrying out of the 
wisest plans for religious education evangelism must always occupy a 
large place in our religious economy. 

“2. The fostering of a system of religious schools which will com- 
plement the secular schools and be equally efficient. The fully developed 
individual is trained in the spiritual side as well as the intellectual and 
his education is no more complete without the one than the other. 
Under the typical spirit and organization of our American school sys- 
tem it will be impossible to secure the religious training of our citizen- 
ship in the public school system; therefore, other agencies must be 
developed to this end. 

“Nor will it be possible to carry out the type and scope of religious 
education needed by our times in the Sunday schools as now organized. 
Their great and beneficient influence none will deny, but the conditions 
under which they work and the brief time at their command are limit- 
ations which must be remedied before the results can be commensurate 


*Approved by the Committee on Education of the International Sunday School Association, 
Buffalo, New York, December 7, 1918. 
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with the needs of youth for a fuller training in religion than they are 
now receiving. 

“3. The development of a program of religious education in the 
family. The religious training of children must begin at an earlier age 
than the school can successfully train them. Probably the best oppor- 
tunity of the child’s training in religion is that which he receives in 
the atmosphere of the religious home, nor can any outside instruction 
take the place of the teaching which may and should be given by the 
mother and father at the fireside, in the quiet evening hour, or in 
the common family worship. 

“Agencies must therefore be set at work which will arouse the 
Christian home to its obligation in the religious training of children. 
The home should also be given definite and concrete help as to the 
best methods and most acceptable material for the child’s religious 
nurture. 

“4. The development of an adequate program of religious training 
for foreign and unassimilated groups and races. The haven of oppor- 
tunity offered peoples of all races and nations has resulted in our re- 
ceiving large groups of immigrants of widely diverse types of civiliza- 
tion. While the public educational system does much to assimilate 
these groups to American ideals, the welding cannot be complete until 
the spiritual ideal of vital Christianity has also brought its influence 
to bear upon them. Besides these foreign peoples there are other 
groups within our populace which have as yet inadequately felt the 
influence of the church and of religion. These constitute a problem 
not less pressing than that of our foreign population. 

“s. The training of teachers, supervisors and executive officers 
for religious schools in all grades. The experiences of the public school 
system have taught us that it is impossible to carry on the activities of 
education in any successful way without the definite and continued 
training along professional lines of those who are to organize, manage 
and teach in our school system. No argument can be offered for 
the professional training of public school officers and teachers which 
will not apply doubly to those in similar positions in our system of 
religious education, since the problems met and interests involved are 
vastly greater in the religious field than in the general field of edu- 
cation. 

“6. The popular promotion of religious education. The experiences 
of the war have shown us the effectiveness of propaganda wisely organ- 
ized and vigorously carried out. The time has come when we should 
organize a propaganda for interesting our people in the cause of 
religious education. This propaganda will first emphasize the needs 
and opportunities in this field and ultimately result in securing a large 
body of devout workers willing to give their time and efforts as teachers 
and officers in church schools and also result in an awakening con- 
science on the whole question of parental and social responsibility for 
the religious training of children. Growing out of this vital spirit 
would come the financial support necessary to insure the success of a 
greatly enlarged movement for religious education. mas 

“7. The development of a comprehensive plan of organization, 
and administration of religious education. The religious education of 
the present as a whole lacks unity and organization. It is also suffer- 
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ing from lack of administrative ability applied to its larger problems. 
This is not strange in view of the fact that the larger number of organ- 
izers and administrators in this field are working without financial 
compensation and are able to give but a limited amount of time to 
the problems. The time has come when a completer system should 
be worked out involving largely experienced and trained officers for 
national, state and community service who will devote all of their 
time to religious education work but receive adequate compensation 
therefor. 

“8. The development of agencies of investigation and research. 
We have been taking too much for granted in the field of religious 
education. We have been assuming that methods and material taken 
over from a time when scientific research in the fields of psychology 
and education had not yet become a reality would yield satisfactory 
results. General education has far outstripped religious education in 
the scientific thoroughness with which it is able to proceed. This 
situation should be remedied at once and can be so remedied by the 
establishment of research agencies whose function will be to discover 
the best methods by which to proceed in training the child in his 
religion. 

“go. A recommendation for plans for special and individual emphasis 
on a comprehensive program of religious education for the continent. 
There is no thought on the part of the International Sunday School 
Association that a system of religious education should eliminate de- 
nominational control in the education of children. The ideal is rather 
to unify existing organizations in this great task, eliminate unnecessary 
duplication and conflict where they exist, and render more effective 
all worthy agencies wherever they are now at work. 


II. AGENCIES 


“Three types of organization will be essential to the development 
of an American system of religious education. 

“1. A non-denominational organization charged with the adminis- 
tration of all community, interdenominational, co-operative efforts in 
religious education, This organization should guarantee academic 
freedom, and professional leadership. It should broadly represent 
the religious citizenship of the country and grow out of the problems 
of the community. It should be free from ecclesiastical or commercial 
control. Its governing boards should be created by the people and be 
responsible to the people. 

“Organizations created to perpetuate class interests can not be 
successfully federated for the prosecution of a program which empha- 
sizes the common elements of religious experience. Just as the public 
school guarantees the homogeneity of a democratic citizenship by pro- 
viding common attitudes, ideas and ideals as the basis of collective 
thinking and acting, so some organization should set for itself the task 
of organizing and administering a continent-wide program of religious 
education which would guarantee the spiritual unity of a democratic 
citizenship. Public education rests upon the people and is administered 
by a non-partisan school-board ; community programs of religious edu- 
cation should rest upon the people and be administered by a non- 
denominational board of religious education. 
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“The International Sunday School Association believes itself to be 
peculiarly well fitted for this great service to American democracy. 
It is a non-denominational, democratic Association. It enjoys the 
affection and confidence of the rank and file of religious workers of 
all religious denominations. It has a system of auxiliary associations 
which cover the entire American continent and reach directly the 
entire population of the continent. It has progressive, scientific edu- 
cational leadership. It seeks to unify American religious ideals, and 
develop an efficient continent-wide system of religious education. 

“2. Denominational organizations designed to preserve the special 
doctrines, history and ideals of the various religious denominations. 
Such denominational educational agencies should work in perfect har- 
mony with the non-denominational association through which they 
carry on their common, co-operative, community activities. Each re- 
ligious denomination would have the machinery to perpetuate its own 
special ideals, but all religious bodies .would have the services of 
another organization as an agency of mutual, non-denominational co- 
operation. By this method any faith can be preserved which can 
grow in the light, but no denomination could shrivel up because of 
exclusiveness and narrow outlook. Church loyalty would be preserved, 
and denominational bigotry and sectarian bitterness would be sup- 
planted by religious comradeship and brotherly co-operation. The 
individual church would develop its educational program in the light 
of, and with the co-operation of two other agencies, namely; (1) the 
public school system which guarantees a certain standard of intelli- 
gence, certain attitudes of mind and definite ideals necessary to the 
preservation of our democratic institutions; and (2) the community 
system of non-denominational religious education which gives to all 
citizens a sympathetic appreciation of that great body of common re- 
ligious experience and knowledge upon which all can agree. The 
common public school prevents exclusiveness and narrow-mindedness, 
which tend to disrupt our democracy ; the common program of religious 
education prevents sectarian prejudice, denominational bigotry and 
institutional rivalry. In the midst of these two agencies denominations 
can develop enlightened, broad-minded religious personalities who are 
loyal to the special denominational teachings, but who represent the 
common fellowship of a homogenious Christian citizenship. 

“3. Independent, voluntary, professional and research agencies. 
Disinterested, independent educational foundations are important agen- 
cies in the development of our democratic ideals. The Russell Sage 
foundation is a type. Its research work has been of inestimable value 
to our secular educational system. 

“Professional educational associations like the National Educational 
Association, and the Society for the Professional Study of Education 
have been invaluable agencies in the standardizing and professional- 
izing of American secular education. oe 

“The field of religious education has such an agency in the Religious 
Education Association. Such associations should be encouraged as 
essential to the development of a scientific program for a democratic 

eople. 
‘“ The International Sunday School Association believes that a well- 
balanced system of religious education for a democracy requires the 
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development of these three types of agencies. It believes that over- 
lapping, competition and rivalry should give way to mutual co-operation 
based on. an intelligent appreciation of the place and function of the 
respective agencies in a co-operative service to the church and nation. 
It seeks the co-operation of all in the definition of and in the achieving 
of its specific tasks, and it offers its services freely to all other agencies 
which are its co-laborers in the great work of building a democracy 
whose citizens are dominated and motivated by the highest spiritual 
ideals. 


III. PrincrpLtes or EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


“1. Religious education must be co-extensive, in the classes it 
reaches and the ages it serves, with secular education, and have for its 
special aim the Christianizing of our American ideals. This demands 
some agency of correlation and unification which is continental in 
scope, non-denominational in its organization, and scientific in its 
methods. 

“2. Our American ideal of equality of opportunity demands the 
erection of the machinery which will equally distribute the privileges 
of secular and religious education. The wealth of the whole nation 
must be back of an educational program which will guarantee to every 
child, no matter where he may live or what his environment may be, 
an intellectual, physical, moral and religious development which will 
represent the best ideals of the nation. There can be no neglected 
groups or individuals in an efficiently organized democracy. Some 
agency must do for religious education what the nation and state 
governments do for secular education. It is precisely this service which 
the International Sunday School Association proposes to render the 
American people through its projected $20,000,000 financial campaign. 

“3. The formulation of a comprehensive program of religious edu- 
cation for the American people involves technical educational problems 
which can only be solved by long, patient, co-operative efforts of highly- 
trained educational specialists who have at their command the resources 
and facilities for investigation, research and critical interpretation. 
The building of courses of study, preparing text-books, training teach- 
ers, organizing research, administering systems of Sunday, week-day, 
and vacation schools of religion, etc., require the services of specialists 
in educational technique. To this end the control of religious edu- 
cation by compromise and the balancing of interest among competing 
agencies must be supplanted by scientific methods of educational pro- 
cedure. Sound educational principles must be the criteria by which 
curricula, methods and organization of religious education are judged. 

“4. Co-operative, community work in religious education should 
rest upon the Christian citizens of the community and be independent 
of all other organizations. A community system of religious education 
can not be successfully operated.as a side line of some other church or 
community association. Meeting together without regard to denomina- 
tional relationships individual citizens should create the machinery 
for the administration of all co-operative work in religious education. 
Religious education involves professional and academic questions which 
do not concern community evangelism, church polity, and other phases 
of church federation. It deals with the problems of the immature 
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mind and it must have a system of control which will guarantee the 
consistent, uninterrupted progress of Christian nurture through a series 
of years. Just as the public schools rest upon a non-partisan electorate 
and are independent of all other community agencies, so the community 
system of religious education should rest upon an independent founda- 
tion and be free from irrelevant, controversial and partisan problems 
incident to other forms of inter-church co-operation. 

“5. The organization of religious education should guarantee the 
largest academic freedom and promote the professional growth of 
teachers and officers. 

“(1) Representation on community boards of religious education 
should be so selected as to guarantee unity of administration. Each 
member of the organization should feel that he represents the whole 
community. Representation by churches, denominations, societies or 
departments is sure to result in special pleaders for special or vested 
interests. Continued harmony is not possible when members of an 
organization feel that they are representatives of factions or special 
constituencies. 

“(2) No publisher or publishing agent or employee should be 
entitled to membership on boards of education which adopt text-books 
or erect standards for teachers or pupils. 

“6, The largest harmony can be secured through the common 
acceptance of the principle of non-denominational control of inter- 
denominational, co-operative community work in religious education, 
and the principle of denominational control of religious education 
within the local church. 

“7. The organization which is responsible for the educational pro- 
gram of a community should also be responsible for the financial 
support of the educational program. 

“8. The democratic principle of growth through participation in 
the responsibilities of government should characterize the method of 
control of community organizations within a democracy. Each local 
unit of administration should be kept conscious of its relationship to 
the entire educational system. 

“It is now regarded as the most satisfactory policy to place in the 
hands of the national or state supervising body the fixing of standards, 
courses of study, qualifications of teachers, and similar general stand- 
ards and leave for local administration the details of selecting teachers, 
adopting text-books, providing finances, etc. Following this principle 
the Committee on Education of the International Sunday School 
Association establishes general standards and conditions of work and 
leaves with the local communities large discretion in the methods of 
reaching the standards. For a state or national board to fix details, 
adopt text-books, etc., would deny the local teachers the opportunity 
of ‘growth through participation,’ and invite open rebellion on the 
part of local leadership. 

“The discussion of this principle may be summarized as follows: 

“(1) Control from above should be general, not specific. 

“(2) No power can be handed down in the form of effective 
supervision until it has been consciously handed up by people who see 
the need of overhead direction or supervision. 

“The Committee on Education of the International Sunday School 
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Association submits the foregoing statement covering the scope, 
agencies, and fundamental principles involved in efficient educational 
administration for the consideration of the American people. It seeks 
information, council, and guidance from all sources. It feels that the 
reorganization of religious education at this critical time in the world’s 
history should be accomplished on the basis of sound educational 
theory and in utter disregard of existing institutions, traditions and 
attachments. The International Sunday School Association is willing 
to undergo any modification which may be necessary to insure to the 
American people a system of religious education competent to spirit- 
ualize the ideals of our new democracy.” 





PROGRESS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The Commission on Christian Education of the Federal Council held 
a meeting at Atlantic City, December 1oth and 11th, in connection with 
the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Council. Forty-three 
persons were present—the largest number in attendance at any recent 
meeting of the Commission. 

The purpose of the meeting was to effect a reorganization by which 
the work of the Commission may be brought into closer relationship 
to that of the various educational agencies of the churches. According 
to this plan of reorganization, the Commission now is made up of rep- 
resentatives chosen by the Commission of Church Boards, the Mission- 
ary Education Movement, the Sunday School Council, and the World. 
Sunday School Association, together with members appointed at large 
by the Federal Council, representatives of the Theological Seminaries, 
Christian Associations, International Sunday School Association, the 
Young People’s Societies, the Sunday School Union and other similar 
bodies. 

Among the matters presented at the meeting of the Commission 
was a report of the special committee which has been at work upon the 
formulation of standards for ordination to the ministry. 

The educational possibilities of the motion picture and the forum 
were also considered. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick opened the discussion of 
“The Contribution of Christian Education to World Citizenship.” A 
committee was appointed to co-operate with the Council of Church 
Boards in the appointing of a Commission to make definition of a 
unit for religious education in college entrance requirements. 

Probably the most important result of the meeting was the decision 
of the Commission to hold a national convocation in order to work out 
a harmonius program of religious education adequate to the needs of 
the present time. 




















THE FEDERAL COUNCIL’S COMMISSION* 


“The Commission on Christian Education of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, on November 8, 1918, took definite 
and final steps to include in its membership twenty persons nominated 
by the Council of Church Boards of Education ; twenty, by the Mission- 
ary Education movement; twenty, by the Sunday School Council of 
Evangelical Denominations ; twenty, from the World’s Sunday School 
Association; and twenty at large. The Convening Committee of the 
Theological Seminaries of North America also has been asked to 
nominate twenty persons from its membership. 

“This enlarged Commission proposes to formulate a complete edu- 
cational program for the churches of the entire nation. A convocation 
for this purpose has been called to meet at Atlantic City on December 
11, 1918. Closer correlation of work among the above-named organ- 
izations is proposed through the maintenance of joint headquarters and, 
possibly, a common executive secretary. 

“While not distinctly a commission constituted out of members of 
the Federal Council, this Commission has formally requested the 
Federal Council to recognize it as its accredited educational agency to 
which shall be referred all matters of a religious educational nature, 
and that it refrains from appointing special committees to deal with 
matters of educational import. 

“We note with grave concern and sincere anxiety the fact that out 
of a proposed membership of one hundred fourteen, probably over 
ninety will be those who have been trained in theology rather than in 
education and that less than half a dozen members presumably will be 
able to speak with professional authority on the subjects of education. 
Yet in a day when the most pressing problems involve the correlation 
of the work of the church school with that of the public school, the 
creation of suitable curricula for week-day religious instruction, and 
the elevation of the educational ideals of the teachers of our church 
schools, this body proposes to formulate a comprehensive educational 
program for the churches of this and other states.” 

* Extract from the Third Annual Report of the Committee on Religious Education of the 


Massachusetts Federation of Churches unanimously adopted by the Masaschusetts Federation 
of Churches, November 18, 1918. 





The Smith Education Bill (S. 4987) now before Congress seems to 
deserve the active support of every educator. It provides for the nat- 
ional expenditure of one hundred millions annually to encourage and 
improve education in co-operation with the different states. 
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TRAINING LITTLE CHILDREN 


SEVENTEEN RULES FOR MOTHERS* 


Mrs. GERTRUDE H. CAMPBELL 


Many mothers have asked me, “Do you find that your kindergarten 
training really helps you when you are dealing with problems in your 
home?” My answer is invariably, “Yes.” 

Two years of thorough and stimulating training in Froebel’s won- 
derful methods for teaching little children and several years of trying 
to put those methods into practice could not fail to give a mother a 
more intelligent and spiritual grasp of the meaning of her children’s 
activities. 

Thinking back over the past years I have been trying to formulate 
some of the practices that have helped me over the hard places, and 
offer the following to the mother who wishes to make of her children’s 
early years a period that they and she will remember with great joy. 

1. When it is necessary to restrain a child from doing something 
wrong or harmful, always suggest something else he may do. Never 
issue a don’t without proposing a do. 

2. In giving a child permission to play, take care that his activities 
do not develop into license, for he will be happier if some limitations 
are imposed to test his powers and help him concentrate. For instance, 
if he is playing with blocks or cutting from paper, giving him per: 
mission to do anything he pleases often results in aimless or destructive 
activity. Some suggestion from the mother to make something—to 
furnish a house, for instance—stimulates and directs his mind, while 
leaving him free to express himself. 

3. Before a command is given always consider whether it is going 
to raise an issue. If a child refuses to obey, do not always insist upon 
implicit obedience ; your command may not have been an entirely wise 
one. Punish for disobedience, if necessary, but do not raise avoidable 
issues. “Breaking a child’s will” is cruel and most harmful. 

4. When a child is naughty always be sure that the cause is not a 
physical one, for fatigue and hunger come easily to little people. 
Many problems that are unsolvable before a meal are no longer prob- 
lems afterwards. 

5. Try to follow your children’s activities and to understand the 
instincts and inner laws from which they proceed. View what they 
do in the light of your intelligence and of your spirit. Such a habit 
of watchfulness and care prevents nervous irritation and enables you 
to enter into and to encourage sympathetically activities which are 
pleasing. 

6. Be consistent in what you approve and disapprove. Do not 

* Suggestions by mothers who have been kindergartners, Issued by the United States 


Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., and the National Kindergarten Association, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. 
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one day, because you are tired, reprove a child for something he had 
done and the next day ignore the same thing because you are rested. 

7. Answer questions truthfully. A child’s mind does not always 
crave details. Give him only broad statements. Build a strong foun- 
dation of truth, to which details may be added later. As regards the 
vital question of the origin of life be careful not to give the child 
more than he asks for. Do not force your buds to open too early. 
The life of flowers and birds is analogous to human life and will tell 
you how to answer this question. 

8. Avoid useless negations. If there is no real reason why a child 
should have his requests denied, do not deny them. 

g. In regard to children’s interruptions, consider whether what 
they want you to do is not more important than the special activity 
you had planned for that moment. In the last analysis, why do we 
mothers exist at all, if not to give of our best to our children and to 
meet their needs as they show themselves? 

10. The care of a child’s body is important, but it should not mono- 
polize the mother’s attention at the expense of mind and spirit. 

11. Cultivate a sense of humor in yourself and in your child. It 
is wonderful how many trying situations may be relieved through this 
means. 

12. Show a child the same respect you would a grown person. 
What a child resents most in being struck is not the pain, but the 
insult to his pride. 

13. Do not leave your children largely to the care of nurses, how- 
ever conscientious or seemingly intelligent they may be. Nurses minis- 
ter mostly to the physical needs of little children, and the time soon 
comes when they are no longer necessary for this purpose. Then it 
may be too late for the mother to build the bridge of sympathy 
between her children and herself. Moreover, it is in early years that 
the child is most impressionable and that a mother’s influence may 
count for most. 

14. Do not threaten. Make punishments slight, but see that they 
always follow the offense. Their effectiveness depends upon their 
inevitability, not on their severity. A child keeps his fingers from 
the flame because he knows it will always burn him. 

15. A child that is occupied is always a good and happy child. For 
outdoors, try to have a sand box, a swing, a garden and garden tools, 
and let this be a spot where the children hear the word “don’t” as 
seldom as possible. For indoors, provide modeling clay, paints, a soap 
bubble outfit, blocks, crayons, colored paper, blunt scissors, colored 
wooden beads, shoestrings for stringing and pegs for-peg boards. 
(Beads, pegs and peg boards may be procured from Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass., or E. Steiger & Co., 49 Murray street, 
New York. Both companies will send a catalogue upon request.) 











RECONSTRUCTION PRINCIPLES* 


“We hold the following principles to be indispensable in the field 
of universal labor of hand and brain, and essential to peaceful, pro- 
gressive democracy. 

“1, Minimum STANDARD OF WAGEs in industries, trades and pro- 
fessions, in accord with inherent quality or hazard and the cost of 
preparation and apprenticeship. 

“2. EDUCATIONAL TRAINING FoR ALL in observation, memory, will 
and expression as well as mechanics of equipment and skill of per- 
formance. 

“2. EMPLOYMENT FoR ALL and all employed, in necessities or 
amenities only, and the establishment of government labor allocation 
and employment bureaus. 

“4. FREEDOM OF TRADE and employment between states, cities and 
places~no discriminations except in quality, fitness and efficiency. 

“Ss. STANDARDS OF Lazor and labor conditions and housing. Stand- 
ardization of, and improvements in materials and methods and cost 
saving devices for the benefit of all, without detriment to labor. En- 
forced truthful and authoritative statements in negotiation and vending. 

“6. SAFEGUARDS AGAINST WASTE and detriment of the third party 
in labor disputes, price fixing and profit taking, with collective bargain- 
ing, representative negotiation and open prices; no secret treaties or 
secret rebates; no strikes or lock-outs, except the individual right to 
quit or the individual liability to discharge. 

For readjustment establish permanent 

“7. State Councits for the authoritative propagation and adjudi- 
cation of these principles, in each group of related industries, trades 
and professions, and free courts of appeal and final resort, with power 
to enforce decisions. 

November 20, 1918. Henry K. Horsman, Chairman. 


*Resolutions of the joint committee _on reconstruction of the Illinois Chapter—The 
American Institute of Architects and The Illinois Society of Architects. 





TO MEMBERS 


In four years the cost of manufacturing the magazine, RELIGIous 
EpucaTION, has increased over sixty per cent; but the income of the 
Association has not increased greatly during that period. On the ap- 
propriation of the budget of 1915 it would now be possible to print 
only 50 pages to an issue. We are forced to reduce to the size of the 
current number, and even that involves a much larger expenditure 
than the larger issues of several years ago. We are endeavoring to 
compensate, for the smaller magazine, by condensation of material 
and by improvement of quality. 
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NOTES 


February 9th has been designated as the Sunday for presenting the 
Boy Scout movement in the churches. 


The Annual Meeting of The Society for Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis was held at Columbia University, December 26, 27. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature is issuing a series of 
four page tracts for the times giving succinct statements on modern 
religious concepts. 


The Anglican (Episcopal) Church in Canada has organized a 
General Board of Religious Education for all the churches of that 
communion in the Dominion. 


Professor Herbert F. Evans, of the department of Religious Edu- 
cation at Grinnell College, Professor Alan Hoben and Professor Theo- 
dore G. Soares, of the University of Chicago, are among the recent 
arrivals returning from service for the Y. M. C. A. in France. 


President D. B. Waldo, of Kalamazoo, Michigan, an educator 
widely known and of recognized ability, has been employed for half 
time as Field Secretary of the National Education Association, and 
is now devoting his time and attention to questions pertaining to better 
salaries for teachers and increased support for the schools. 


A bequest of the value of $30,000 was made to St. Peter’s School, 
Helena, Mont., by the will of Mr. Felix R. Brunot. At the time of the 
making of the will there was such a school, a preparatory school; later 
the school ceased to exist. The Vestry of St. Peter’s Church solved 
the problem of the use of this bequest by instituting a new department 
in the parish, that of Religious Education and Social Service. As head 
of this department the Vestry has called the Rev. Britton D. Weigle. 


The following resolution was adopted by the Open Forum National 
Council in annual session at New York, Nov. 24, 1918: The highest 
purpose of the world war has been liberty. Be it therefore resolved: 

That the Open Forum National Council, in session now assembled, 
urge upon the cities and towns everywhere the erection of Liberty 
Halls, as memorials of their sons who have fought for the freedom 
of all races, these halls to be civic centers and to provide for forums, 
Chautauquas and other agencies of community education and com- 
munity inspiration. 


“The Place of Religious Education in the Light of the World 
Crisis” is the title of Professor A. J. W. Myer’s inaugural to the 
chair of Pedagogy in the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. It 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
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That the new national consciousness of children’s needs developed 
by Children’s Year has begun to show permanent results is indicated 
in the annual report of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, which has just been made public. The campaign was inaugu- 
rated with the beginning of the second year of the war in an effort to 
save babies’ lives and to raise the standards for the health, education, 
and work of older children. The work has been done in co-operation 
with the child welfare committees of the Council of National Defense. 
“It is impossible,” Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, writes, “to speak with too much appreciation of the power of 
this great body of volunteers.” 

Between six and seven million children have been weighed and 
measured. Many local committees have succeeded in providing follow- 
up measures to help parents in their endeavors to remedy defects 
which the tests have revealed. Scientific diets have been prescribed for 
many of the children whose examinations indicated that they were 
undernourished. In a number of places public funds have been ap- 
propriated for permanent work for children as a result of the Children’s 
Year, and many health centers, prenatal clinics, traveling clinics, and 
like measures for the better care of children have been established. 


THE LAWRENCE PLAN FoR EpUCA1ICN IN CITIZENSHIP 


The Lawrence Plan for Education in Citizenship is an effort to find 
out by practical demonstration how far it is possible to plant the seeds 
of patriotism in the grade schools and junior high schools. The School 
Committee of the city of Lawrence, Mass., has for this purpose set 
apart the Oliver School, an excellent building, housing fourteen hun- 
dred pupils and carried on by forty teachers. During the coming 
academic year the Board of Directors of the plan, who are working 
in harmony with the aims of the State Board of Education, will have 
charge of that school so far as the teaching of citizenship is concerned. 
Two expert teachers from the State Normal School of Lowell have 
been released on part time. The National Security League has fur- 
nished the necessary funds for the extra expenses of the school. 

The Board of Directors expect to issue a series of leaflets setting 
forth the plan and providing it with material, of which No. 1, State- 
ment of Aims and Principles, in in press; and No. 2, Need of a Positive 
Program, is to appear shortly. The Board has also authorized Leaflet 
No. 3, Material for Teaching Citizenship, List and Comments. 

Elementary courses are contemplated, also, in social conditions and 
organizations and in business relations—the ordinary questions of real 
and personal property, buying and selling, firms and corporations, 
transportation, banking, public welfare, relation of courts to the indi- 
vidual, labor wages and labor organization, rights and care of children, 
the country in war, etc. 





























BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN INTERNATICNALISM, William P. Merrill, (Macmillan, 
$1.50.) Dr. Merrill is essentially a preacher, but this is more than a 
volume of sermons; it is a clear statement of the relation of biblical 
and christian ideals to the problems of world relationships. He sees 
in these problems the one great impediment to the progress of Christi- 
anity. While one might differ as to his definition of democracy, there 
is much to admire in his statement of the problems in the present 
situation. 

Gop’s RESpoNSIBILITY FOR War, Edward S. Drown, (Macmillan, 
50c.) There is help for puzzled minds, facing the problem implied in 
the title, in almost every page of this attractive, clearly written book. 

THe New TESTAMENT FoR ScuHoots, (J. M. Dent, E. P. Dutton, 
N.Y.) An arrangement and editing of passages from the New Testa- 
ment, sufficient for a school course. The text-book form, together with 
the headings of sections, makes this much more useful than the stand- 
ard method of printing the text. 

How To READ THE Briste IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, Sophie 
Bryant. (E. FP. Dutton.) A text-book giving a course of readings 
with many excellent suggestions for the teacher’s guidance in develop- 
ing the child’s religious appreciation of the book. Its value lies very 
largely in the author’s plan of developing ideas by leading interests, 
as in The Acts and Epistles where the thought of an ideal society 
dominates. 

Gop’s WonpDER Wortp, Cora Stanwood Cobb, (Beacon Press, 
$1.25.) Another text in The Beacon Course in Religious Education, 
designed for pupils of approximately nine years of age. This study 
of the world of nature, the earth, plants, birds and beasts, rocks and 
minerals and man’s work with the things of nature, is all approached 
directly. It is as good a text-book as one could desire in what used 
to be called general elementary science, and only the religious purpose 
differentiates it. In each lesson the teacher’s directions suggest the 
way to develop the religious interests of the child. One can scarcely 
doubt that this book will be fascinating to a child and that it will 
lead to a deep, intelligent and happy sense of the wonder and beauty 
of the world. And this is the religious aim in the author’s mind. The 
editors of the course are to be congratulated on their loyalty to the 
principle that a reverent study of the book of nature will lead to 
the discovery of truth and God. 

Wonper Stories Retoip, William J. Sly, (Griffith & Rowland 
Press, $1.00.) A good collection of the classic stories, including a 
number from the Bible, each told in a short form, with an index to 
the ethical teaching in each one. One of the best collections for use 
in the home. 

PsyCHOLOGICAL StuDIES IN LuTHERANISM, Paul Harold Heisey, 
(German Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa.) The broad denomina- 
tional groups have psychological bases. Professor Heisey has set an 
example which we hope others will follow in this ‘analysis of the 
special psychology of his own denomination. He makes a careful 
study of the mysticism of Luther and shows how the basic ideas of 
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Protestantism have developed in the Lutheran Church. Other chap- 
ters deal with the Revival and the Psychology of Conversion. 

BACKGROUNDS FoR SoctaL Workers, Edward J. Menge, (Badger, 
$1.50.) The backgrounds are in the sex instincts and in the history 
of the family as a social and legal institution, and on the bases for 
morality which the author finds in religious concepts. Written by a 
biologist, the book will be found stimulating to all interested in funda- 
mental social problems. 

THE BEGINNINGS oF SciENCE, Edward J. Menge, (Badger, $2.00.) 
The laboratory scientist renders his account of indebtedness to the 
philosophers, given in a survey of a variety of scientific and philosoph- 
ical subjects. Too encyclopaedic for any but the lay reader and too 
technical for him. 

Tue Meruopist YEAR Book, (25c) is remarkable not only as a 
handbook to the organization and work of a great church, but also 
for the many topics of general interest included. 

SyLLaBi OF Morar INstrucTION FoR Scuoots IN JAPAN. (Depart- 
ment of Education, Japan, 1918.) 

THE ProBLeM oF MAn’s Ancestry, Frederick Wood-Jones. (Soc- 
iety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London, 1918.) 

Mons Spes, Arcadius Avellanus. (Arcadius Avellanus, Brooklyn, 


IN. X., 1017-) 
LA VRAIE REticion. (Au Comité des Conférences Sedir, Paris, 
1918.) 


Tue Crowpep Inn, John Melgrew Foster. (Pilgrim Press, 1918, 
soc.) A parable for today from the incident of the Inn at Bethlehem. 

Tue Datry Attar, Herbert L. Willett and Charles C. Morrison. 
(Christian Century Press, Chicago, 1918, $2.00.) (P.4.) A book of 
this character, tasteful in appearance, convenient in form and with 
material well selected and arranged is, we hope, a sign of keener and 
more general interest in worship in the family. At all events no one 
can now set up the excuse that suitable materials are wanting. 

To tHe Heart oF THE CHILD, Josephine Van Dyke Brownson. 
(The Encyclopedia Press, New York, 1918.) (T.C.8.) Thirty-six 
lessons on Catholic doctrine prepared for young children with illustra- 
tive diagrams and plans of teaching. 

ORGANIZED SUNDAY ScHooL WorkK IN NortH AMERICA, 1914-1918. 
Official Report of 15th International S. S. Ass’n Convention, 1918. 
(International S. S. Ass’n, Chicago, 1918.) (S.1) The report of the 
Buffalo convention of the International Sunday School Association 
convention. 

Tue RELIGION OF A MAN oF Letters, Gilbert Murray. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1918, $1.00 net.) This is more than a statement 
of faith in commonly accepted religion, it expresses the ideals, joys 
and confidences of the spirit of literature. Charming in style, as one 
would expect it, it is also striking in its analysis of scholarship. 

THE War AND THE Biste, H. G. Enelow. (Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1918, 60c.) What does the Bible say about war and peace; 
not a topical arrangement of texts so much as a discussion of the 
biblical point of view. 

Tue SocraL Empnasis In Reticious Epucation, William I. Lawr- 
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ance. (Beacon Press, Boston, 1918, $1.00 postpaid.) (F.O.) If we 
might take the social point of view for granted, as it seems we might 
today, then this book could well be entitled, An Introduction to Religious 
Education. It is a statement, in the clearest, commonly non-technical 
terms, of the fundamental principles, particularly in their application 
to the work of instruction in the church. Following an exposition of 
the social laws the author presents the theory of religious development 
which underlies the curriculum now in course of publication by the 
American Unitarian Association. Taken with the texts in this series 
one has a most interesting and highly valuable study in the materials 
of instruction. A chapter on the training of the ministry for work 
in the modern church concludes the book. Dr. Lawrance writes from 
a wide experience and from intimate acquaintance with the problems; 
he is Secretary of the Department of Religious Education in the 
American Unitarian Association. We commend his book as the best 
to place in the hands of those who are ready for the larger view of 
religious education and worthy of a place amongst the essential books 
in this field. 

THE Wak AND THE Boys In My Town, F. H. Cheley. (Associa- 
tion Press, New York, 1918, 35c.) (R.1.) Practical ways of leading 
boys through an experience of ideal democracy with plans based on 
“The Standard Program for Boys.” 

Tue Duarma, Paul Carus. (Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago, 1918.) 
(B.4.) A pocket-book of Buddhistic philosophy and poetry, a succinct 
introduction. 

Tue Cominc Day, Oscar L. Joseph. (George H. Doran Co., New 
York, 1918, $1.25 net.) (B.6.) Popular, useful papers on religious 
aspects of changing times. They would be useful to place in the 
hands of those who are influenced by the theological vagaries of these 
days. 

THE Pucpit IN War TiME, Charles F. Wishart, Martin D. Hardin, 
et al. (Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1918, 75c.) (N.W.Q.) In- 
cludes some very good sermons that look forward, and is altogether 
an indication of current thoughtful preaching. 

CHARACTER BurLpinG, Alice Shellabarger Hall. (Published by 
author, 1918.) 

WirH Gop IN THE Wak, Edited by Charles L. Slattery. (Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1918, 60c.) A little pocket collection of quota- 
tions on the spiritual meanings of a fight for democracy. 

HuMAN Nature AND Its REMAKING, William E. Hocking. (Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1918, $3.00 net.) (B.O.) That human 
nature is modifiable and has been modified is implied in the title and 
established in the text ; indeed change is the common characteristic of 
human nature and our institutions are equally subject to changes due 
to their inadequacy or incompetency. But the great problem is that 
of discovering the place of our instincts and their relations to our 
environment, and then to seek the best course of changes, using to 
their fullness the forces that make for change in the desired direction. 
Naturally in this discussion religion as an institution is considered and 
religion as a way of life is everywhere involved. The relatively long 
chapter on education is intensely interesting. Altogether this study 
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of man’s instincts and their relations to his experience and his environ- 
ment is a closely reasoned argument in the story of his spiritual develop 
ment and constitutes one of the most important books of the past year. 

Wuat Is A Docma, Edouard Le Roy. (Open Court Pub. Co, 
Chicago, 1918.) (B.6.) A thought provoking discussion of a new 
mental attitude toward dogma. 

PRAYERS AND THANKSGIVINGS FOR A CHRISTIAN YEAR, /saac Ogden 
Rankin. (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1918, $1.25.) (P.4.) A short pas- 
sage of Scripture and a prayer for every day in the year. Those who 
read these passages as they appeared in “Closet and Altar” in The 
Congregationalist will need no assurance as to their quality and tone. 

AMERICA, SAVE THE NEar East, Abraham M. Rihbany, . (Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1918, $1.00 net.) What responsibility does America 
have toward Syria? Dr. Rihbany answers that she must take up the 
burden of rebuilding civilization there. Every page is a ringing chal- 
lenge. 

VirGIL’s PROPHECY ON THE SAviour’s Birtu, Edited by Paul Carus. 
(Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago, 1918.) (B.3.) The text, with trans- 
lation and comment. 

BrRoTHERHOOD OF MEN anv Nations, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
(N.6.) 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO IsLAM, James L. Barton. (Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, 1918, $2.00.) (B.5.) Mohammedism, one of the great- 
est of the world faiths, is too little understood by Christian people. It 
has been brought into the lime-light by the world war and, we are told, 
is now subject to the world-influences with which it has come into 
contact. One cannot find a better way to a sympathetic, helpful atti- 
tude than through the reading of this interesting book. 

Tue History oF Reticions, E. Washburn Hopkins. (Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1918, $3.00.) (B.3.) As to the historical details, 
the phenomenal side of religions, this is probably the most compre- 
hensive account in the English language. For students, especially 
those of advanced standing, this will be, therefore, a highly satisfactory 
text while its range of information makes it a reference work of great 
value to any person. 

Crossinc Over, Alpheus H. Holloway. (Pilgrim Press, 1918, 50c.) 
(B.6.) From the viewpoint of the persistence of personality. 

SKETCHES OF SoME Historic CHURCHES OF GREATER Boston, 
(Beacon Press, Boston, 1918, $1.50 net.) Historical papers of a lively 
interest on thirteen of the older churches of Boston. All who own 
spiritual parentage or relationship there will find these sketches in- 
tensely interesting. 

How To Know THE Brste, George Hodges. (Bobbs-Merriil, Indi- 
anapolis, 1918, $1.50.) (A.7.) An introduction to the Bible in terms 
that “Everyman” may read and understand. The questions of modern 
criticism are made very plain and the old difficulties are met not only 
fearlessly but with saving sense of humor and native wit. One sen- 
tence from Dean Hodges often casts more light in a dark place than 
volumes from some other experts. 

Goop AND Evit, Loring W. Batten. (Fleming H. Revell, New York, 
1918, $1.25 net.) (B.6.) The Paddock lectures for 1917 to 1918, 
being a discussion of the biblical theology which is surveyed as on a 
flat plane of social and moral experience. 
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CHRIST AND THE Pustic Scuoots, Malcolm Venables. (B. H- 
Blackwell, Oxford, England. Is. net.) T.5.R.) A persuasive plea 
for a thorough reorganization of both the teaching of religion and 
religious teaching in the endowed secondary schools of England. The 
author has in mind such instruction as would prepare boys to live a 
religious life and to face its problems intelligently. 

EpucaTIONAL PoLicy OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY. SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION ; MAK1nG Democracy SAFE FOR THE WoRLD; ORGANIZA- 
TION OF RELIGIOUS EpucATION WITHIN THE COMMUNITY; TEACHER 
TRAINING; A REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR COMMUNITY TRAINING 
ScHoots; SuGGEsTIONS To Directors oF COMMUNITY TRAINING- 
SCHOOLS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION; INTERNATIONAL STANDARDS FOR 
CoMMUNITY TRAINING ScHooLs oF ReEticious Epucation. (Inter- 
national S. S. Ass’n, Chicago, 1918.) These pamphlets present the 
principles of Professor Athearn’s program of religious education “from 
the cradle to the university” and describe their application to community 
training institutes. 

FRIENDS oF Ours, Elizabeth Colson. (Missionary Education Move- 
ment, New York, 1918.) (S.8-4.) Books like these are not only grate- 
fully read by children, nor only fundamental to their missionary 
motives, but they help to prevent or break down racial prejudices. This 
one is suitable for children of seven to twelve. 

Stories OF BRoTHERHOOD, Harold B. Hunting. (Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, New York, 1918.) (S.8-8.) It is difficult for an 
adult to drop this book; what will it be to a boy or girl, as it tells ot 
the occupations of those who work about us, of their service to the 
common good? 

MEN AND Tuincs, Henry A. Atkinson. Program material for 
“Men and Things,” compiled by Hazel A. Lewis. (Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, New York, 1918.) (S.8-13.) Here we have the les- 
sons drawn from industrial and agricultural labor more explicitly 
stated, the underlying concept being the relation of creating and making 
things to character and welfare. It is designed for young people. 

MakinG Lire Count, Eugene C. Foster. (Missionary Education 
Movement, New York, 1918.) (S.8-12.) The things that a boy thinks 
about as to his main concern, choosing a vocation; practical advice in 
ideal terms. Can be used to stimulate or guide a group of boys. Help- 
ful, sane and timely. ; 

The four texts above—books which do not look like texts—present 
to children and young people pictures of their social life, its workers 
and leaders who are their own brothers. On interest in things, in crea- 
tion, in vocation and in society a plan of instruction in the life of a 
christian democracy has been worked out wisely and well. 

BrstE LEssoNS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HomME—Foun- 
DATION TRUTHS; CHILD’s Lire or Curist, Albert C. Wieand, et al 
(Brethren Publishing House, Elgin, Ill., 1918.) (S.8-D and S.8-1.) 
The first volumes in a new series of graded text-books, the result of 
much careful investigation, experiment and planning. While much of 
the material and method is modified by a conservative point of view 
many newer methods are successfully incorporated. 











SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
“A Religious Interpretation of Democracy” 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, March 17-19 


This year the sixteenth annual meeting of The Religious Education 
Association will be of the general convention type, with popular evening 
General Sessions and with conferences of the Council and of Depart- 
ments during the day periods. 

Nearly all meetings will be held under one roof, at the Statler 
Hotel, which will be the headquarters for the convention. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


The headquarters will be at the Statler Hotel, in the heart of 
the city, on the central square. Registration, programs, information 
and secretary’s office in the foyer of the Assembly and Ballroom Floor. 

Reservations for rooms at the hotel should be made early. Rates: 
$2.50 and upward per day, with a limited number of rooms at $2.00 
per day. All rooms have baths. By arranging to share a two-bed 
room a moderate rate can be assured if reservation is made early. 

Luncheon and breakfasts may be had on table d’héte plan. Lunch- 
eons will be arranged for groups, for conference, at a moderate rate 
if arrangement is made in advance with the secretary. 

Programs will be available before the Convention opens and may 
be obtained on application to the Religious Education Association, 
1440 East 57th St., Chicago, IIl. 


ADVANCE PROGRAM 


I. GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session, Monday, March 17, 8 P.M. 
Central Methodist Church (Across the Park from the Hotel) 
Musical Program 


Speakers: 
Samuel A. Eliot, LL.D., President of The Religious Education 
Association; President The American Unitarian Association, 

Boston. 
Rabbi David Phillipson, D.D., LL.D., Congregation Bene Israel, 
Cincinnati. 
Second General Session, Tuesday, March 18, 8 P.M. 
Central Methodist Church 
Musical Program 
Speakers : 
Sir Robert A. Falconer, Litt.D., President of the University of 
Toronto, Canada. 
George E. Vincent, LL.D., President of The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, New York. 
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Third General Session, Wednesday, March 18, 11 A.M. 
The Statler Hotel 
The Annual Meeting of the Association 
The Annual Survey of Progress 
The Annual Report of the General Secretary 
Business of the Association. Report of Nominating Committee. 
Fourth General Session, Wednesday, March 18, 8 P.M. 
Central Methodist Church 
Musical Program 
Speakers : 
Rev. Lee S. McCollester, Ph.D., Dean of the Crane Divinity 
School, Medford, Mass. 
Ozara.S. Davis, Ph. D., D.D., President of The Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago. 
All the General Sessions are open to the public. 


II. DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 
All meetings of departments are open to the public except where 
specific notice to the contrary is given. 
All departmental meetings will be held in the Statler Hotel. 


THE COUNCIL 
Monday, March 17, 1919 
The Statler Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 
PROGRAM 

Council Topic: The Education of Adolescents in Democracy. 

The discussions of the first and third sessions are based on pre- 
liminary studies conducted by experts in co-operation with the leaders 
of these sessions, who will work together in planning the research and 
presenting its results. 

All who are interested in The Council’s Program should read the 
extended statements regarding theme and method at the end of the 
general program. 

First Session: A general view and evaluation of present methods. 
Professor Wm. H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College 
Interpreting the results of a careful and directed study of the 


following groupings: 


1. Boy Scouts 9g. Organized Recreation 

2. Girl Scouts 10. High Schools (Tendencies) 
3. Camp Fire Girls 11. High School Fraternities 

4. Woodcraft League 12. Colleges (Tendencies) 

5. Young People’s Societies 13. College Fraternities 

6. Church Schools 14. Normal and Technical Schools 
”. ¥, a GA, 15. Commercial Recreation and 
&. ¥.. W. & we Spontaneous Groupings 


16. Youth in Industry 
Seconp Session: Annual Business Meeting. The Council’s Program 
of Research. Paper: How can we judge, and, if possible, 
_ measure growth toward mature citizenship in a democracy? 
Tuirp Session: The nature of discipline for democracy. 
Professor George A. Coe, Union Theological Seminary 
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This paper, utilizing also the results of the investigation outlined, 
will introduce a conference of executives and others interested, par- 
ticularly the authors of the preliminary studies, on Reconstruction of 
fundamental methods with Adolescents. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Tuesday, March 18th, 9.30 A.M. 


The Appeal Which the Ministry Makes to the College Student as 
a Vocation. 
Reverend Thomas S. McWilliams, D.D., Professor of Religious 
Education, Western Reserve University. 
The Study of Character Through Literature. 
Clyde Furst, Litt.D., Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. 
The Function and Service of the Department of Universities and 
Colleges in the R. E. A. 
Charles F. Thwing, LL.D., President Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Chairman of,the Department. 


Wednesday, March 19th, 9.30 A.M. 
Joint Session 


The Relation of the College Student to Democracy. 
Samuel P. Orth, Ph.D., Professor, Cornell University. 


Brpte TEACHERS IN COLLEGES 
Tuesday, March 18, 2.30 P.M. 
Business. 
The Biblical Contribution to the Ideal of Democracy. 
Professor Ismar J. Peritz, Syracuse University. 
Teaching the Bible in a Time of Emphasis upon Democratic Ideals. 
Professor Fred Merrifield, The University of Chicago. 
Discussion of Papers. 
Differences in Biblical Teaching in College and Seminary. 
Professor Frederic B. Oxtoby, Huron College, South Dakota. 
Report of the Commission on The Standardization of Biblical Depart- 
ments in Colleges and Universities. 
Professor Irving F. Wood, Smith College. 
Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers. 


Wednesday, March 19, 9.30 A.M. 
At Joint Session 


A Religious Interpretation of Democracy in Universities and Colleges. 
Professor Charles F. Kent, Yale University. 


CHURCHES AND PasToRS 
Tuesday, March 18, 3.30 P.M. 
Theme: “The Church Educating in Democracy” 
(See also Program under “Church Schools”) 
What Can the Modern Church Do to Interpret democracy to the World 
of Labor? 
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What is the Church Doing to Realize Democracy? 


Rev. Fred L. Brownlee, Associate Pastor, Pilgrim Church, Cleve- 
. land, Ohio. 


The Essentials of a Program in Democracy. 


Wednesday, March 19, 2.30 P.M. 
At Joint Session 


A Religious Interpretation of Democracy in the Church. 
Professor Allan Hoben, The University of Chicago. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Tuesday, March 18, 2.30 P.M. 
(Program in preparation) 


CuHuRCH SCHOOLS 
(Sunday Schools) 


Tuesday, March 18, 9.30 A.M. 


Education for Citizenship in the Church School 

Professor Allan Hoben, The University of Chicago. 
The Contribution of the Church School to World Democracy 
Missionary Education in the Church School 

Dr. Miles B. Fisher, Boston. 
Business, Election of Officers 


Tuesday, March 18, 2.30 P.M. 


In what Ways can the School Become an Experience in Religious 
Democracy ? 

Discussion 

The Boy Scout Troop in The Educational Program of The Church. 
Dr. Harold J. Sheridan, New York. 

Organizing the Young People’s Department 
Dr. Frank O. Erb, Philadelphia. 

The School and Week-day Work 


PuBLic SCHOOLS 
Wednesday, March 19, 4 P.M. 
What Ideals of Democracy Have we a Right to Expect from the 
Public Schools? 
Professor W. W. Phelan, The University of Oklahoma. 
In What Forms can the Ideals of Democracy be Presented to School 
Children? 
Professor Charles D. Lowry, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago. 
Discussion 


Wednesday, March 19, 9.30 A.M. 
In Joint Session 


What Democracy Should Exact from Religion. . 
Professor A. Duncan Yocum, University of Pennsylvania. 
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PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


General Theme: “What is the Function and Field for the Depart- 
ment of Private Schools?” 

Religious Ideals of the Classics and Their Modern Development. 
Andrew F. West, Litt.D., Dean of the Graduate School, Prince- 
ton University. 

College Credits in Religious Education. 
William F. Warren, LL.D., Dean School of Theology, Boston 
University. 

Sundays in a Boarding School. 
Karl J. Stouffler, Headmaster, Wayland Academy. 

Business. Election of Officers. 


WEEK-Day INSTRUCTION CONFERENCE 


The Present Status: 
Dr. W. I. Chalmers, Philadelphia. 


MIssIONARY TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Tuesday, March 18, 3.30 P.M. 
(Program in preparation) 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Tuesday, March 18, 3.30 P.M. 
(Program in preparation) 


Jotnt SEssions oF DEPARTMENTS 
Wednesday, March 19, 9.30 A.M. 
“A Religious Interpretation of Democracy in Institutions of Learning.” 
I. In the Lower Schools. 
Professor A. Duncan Yocum, University of Pennsylvania. 
II. In Universities and Collegés. 
Professor Charles F. Kent, Yale University. 
Professor Samuel P. Orth, Cornell University. 


Wednesday, March 19, 11 A.M. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
The Annual Survey of Progress 
The Annual Report of the General Secretary 
The Report of the Nominating Committee. 
12.30, Departmental Luncheons 


Wednesday, March 19, 2.30 P.M. 
“Religious Education for Democracy in Social Institutions” : 
In the Family. 
Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa. 
In the Church. 
Professor Allan Hoben, The University of Chicago. 
Directors OF RELIGIous Epucation IN CHURCHES 
The Association of Directors of Religious Education in Churches 
will have one session at a luncheon hour on Tuesday or Wednesday 
and will conduct a conference on Thursday, March 20. 
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THE TWENTIETH MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Annual Meeting of the Council will be devoted to certain 
important and quite specific aspects of education in democracy under 
the general theme for the convention, “A Religious Interpretation of 
Democracy.” 

The topics for discussion should be of special interest to all who 
are engaged in work with young people. Those who are thus engaged, 
in churches, in schools, in institutions or through organizations, are 
invited to attend these conferences. 

The Council membership consists of sixty persons elected for 
service in the study of the fundamental principles of moral and 
religious training. Attendance at the meetings is commonly limited to 
members of the Council, but, for this meeting, the council invites all 
persons directly engaged in work with adolescents to attend, reserving 
the right to participate in discussions to its members and any others 
whom it may invite to share in its deliberations. 


THE CounciIL THEME 


We know that the education of young people is undergoing many 
changes. We know that various movements, like the Boy Scouts, 
the Young People’s Movement, the Christian Associations, have grown 
up, and are trying to make good certain defects in day-school and 
Sunday-school teaching. We know that our ideas as to how to deal 
with the teen ages are being tested by the demands of a new purpose 
and a new method. 

From the point of view of this new purpose and new method, the 
Council is making a comprehensive study of the important agencies 
affecting the life of adolescents in this country. The scope of the 
investigation was determined in co-operation with Professor Kilpatrick 
of Teachers College, and Professor Coe of Union Theological Semin- 
ary. Investigators have been asked to examine the various agencies 
and influences selected for study, on the points outlined below, and to 
write an account of the contribution made by these agencies to the edu- 
cation of adolescents in democracy. The questions for the investigation 
grew out of a careful analysis of what democracy is, and of the sort 
of educational procedure that is necessary for its realization. These 
reports will be gone over by Professors Coe and Kilpatrick, and will 
become the basis for the latter’s statement concerning the present 
status and trend of adolescent education, and of the former’s paper 
on what the nature of discipline for democracy should be. All who 
discuss this paper should read the address on the “Functions of Chil- 
dren in the Community,” in Religious Education for February, 1918. 

These reports and papers can be made just as significant as the 
Council cares to make them. Their value will not be realized apart 
from active discussion by those who are interested in the actual work 
of educating young people. The Chairman has therefore taken the 
liberty of asking to these meetings of the Council the executives of 
such of the agencies as have executives, and other persons of influence, 
in order that the leaders of the educational forces affecting adolescents 
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may study together the problem of the reconstruction of fundamental 
methods. There should be much experience and many theories for 
interchange. 

The plan for the investigation is given below. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF ADOLESCENT GROUPINGS 


I. Overhead Leadership. Questions to be asked of the leaders of 
centrally controlled organizations, viz., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Woodcraft League, Y.M.C. A, Y.W.C.A., 
Church Schools, Young People’s Organizations, Organized Re- 
creation. 

1. What is your conception of the democracy toward which it is | 
assumed that you intend to train the members of your organ- | 
ization, or the group you influence? 

2. What are you consciously doing in your organization, or through 
your groups to promote growth toward: mature citizenship 
in a democracy? © 

3. Give any objective evidence (not opinion or impression) that 
your organization or your groups are actually promoting such 
growth. 

II. Scheme of Organization and Instruction. An independent study 
to be made by competent investigators (and by officials of the 
organizations concerned ) of the forms of organization, literature, 
texts, etc. The following questions indicate the scope of the 
study in each case. The four points covered suggest the sig- 
nificant factors in education for democracy. They are to be 
answered with respect not only to the organizations listed above, 
but also: High Schools and High School Fraternities, Colleges } 
and College Fraternities, Technical apd Normal Schools, In- 
dustry, Commercial Recreation and Spontaneous Groupings. 
From the data assembled it is expected that a fairly accurate 
appraisal can be made of the status of adolescent ‘education for 
democracy in America. 

III. Questions on Schemes of Organization and Instruction. 

1. What provision is made for training in social co-operation? : 
A. Within the group (through the deliberative assembly and 

such group action as may be determined upon and guided 
~ by conference and consent). 
B. Without the group (one group with other groups). 

A. Within the group studied: 

1. Who decides upon what is to be done at classes or Meet- | 
ings? 

How is the group organized? 

Who presides at discussions ? 

Are standard “rules of order” used to guide discussion? ‘ 

Who makes rules of conduct? 

How are they enforced? 

What punishments or penalties are used? 

B. Co- operation with others: ¢ F 
1. With what other social groups does this group co-operate _ 

(or compete) as a group?—Church, town, Sunday- 
school class, Red Cross, government, homes, etc. 
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2. What is the nature of this common action? 
3. What provision is made for increasing the number and 
‘ range of groups co-operated with? 

4. With what other groups or individuals does the organiza- 
tion secure the co-operation of its individual members? 

2 Ww hat motives are utilized in initiating and sustaining conduct? 

1. What awards are used to.promote action? 

2. On what is emphasis laid—skill achieved? scattered deeds 
done? habitual practice? 

3. What sort of conduct is idealized or made prominent in 
instruction ? 

4. To what is attention directed as a “reason” for doing 

things—to some award such as a badge? to the subse- 
‘ quent approval of teacher or group, or God, or an ideal 
society ? to some personal interest, as pleasure in appear- 
ing in public, desire for money? to qualities of character 
to be achieved by the proposed action? to the conse- 
quences of the proposed action, upon the personality of 
others? 

3. What instruction is given in the nature of social institutions—home, 
school, church, state, industry, organizations for relief and recon- 
struction ? 

1. Are these institutions viewed as isolated, self-centered 
interests, or as contributing both to the personality of 
their members and to the promotion of wider fellow- 
ships? 

2. What is taught concerning the basis of world peace and 
the establishment of a world organization? 

4. How does your organization increase the range of personal interests 
in its individual members? E.g., by nature study. 


DETROIT CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


THE INVITATION COMMITTEE 


Rt. Rev. Charles D. Williams, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Bishop of the 
Diocese of Michigan, Protestant Episcopal Church, Chairman. 
Rabbi Leo Franklin, D.D., Temple Beth-el, Detroit, Vice-chairman. 
Rev. L. Earl Jackson, First Baptist Church, Detroit, Exec. Secretary. 
Mr. Frank Hooker Alfred, Detroit Board of Education. 
Rev. Gaius Glenn Atkins, D.D., First Congregational Church. 
Charles E. Chadsey, Ph.D., Litt.D., Superintendent, Detroit Public 
Schools. 
Rev. Joseph W. Cochran, D.D., Woodward Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 
Mr. J. J. Crowley, President, Board of Commerce. 
Rev. Chester B. Emerson, D.D., North Woodward Avenue Congre- 
}gational Church. 
Rev. Frank Foster Fitchett, D.D., Editor, “Mich. Christian Advocate.” 
Rev. Herbert H. H. Fox, St. John’s Episcopal Church. 
Rev. Walter R. Fruit, D.D., District Superintendent, M. E. Church. 
Rev. Theodore S. Henderson, D.D., LL.D., Resident Bishop, M. E. 
Church. 
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Kev. John Wellington Hoag, D.D., Woodward Avenue Baptist Church. 

Rev. Albert Homrighaus, D.D., Messiah Lutheran Church. 

Mr. Henry M. Leland, Manufacturer; President, Detroit Citizens’ 
League. 

Mr. Wellington M. Logan, Associate General Secretary, Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Tracy W. McGregor, McGregor Institute. 

Rey. Frank N. Miner, Executive Secretary, Wayne County Sunday 
School Association. 

Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D.D., First Congregational Unitarian Church. 

A. G. Studer, M.D., General Secretary, Detroit Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Frank D. Taylor, Elliott-Taylor-Woolfenden Company. 

Rev. W. L. Torrance, St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church; President, The 
Religious Educational Directors’ Union. 

Rev. Joseph A. Vance, D.D., First Presbyterian Church. 

Detroir COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 

Rev. W. L. Torrance, St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Chairman. 

Rev. L. Earl Jackson, First Baptist Church, Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Samuel R. Kingston, National Bank of Commerce, Treasurer. 

Rt. Rev. Charles D, Williams, Episcopal Diocese of Michigan, Chair- 
man of Citizens’ Committee. 

Rabbi Samuel S. Mayerberg, Temple Beth-el, Chairman of Committee 
on Office Headquarters and Places of Meeting. 

Ven. Harry C. Robinson, Arch-deacon of Detroit, Chairman of Fin- 
ance Committee. ; 

Rev. C. E. Mieras, Director Religious Education, Chairman of Mem- 
bership Committee. 

W. P. Lovett, Executive Secretary, Detroit Citizens’ League, Chairman 
of Publicity Committee. 

Mr. Jonathan Palmer, Jr., Chairman of Reception and Ushers Com- 
mittee. 

Rev. L. G. Knowles, East Grand Boulevard Christian Church, Chair- 
man of Music Committee. 

Mr. Fred Lawton, Chairman of Committee on Student Attendance. 

Rev. Chester B. Emerson, D.D., North Woodward Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, Chairman of Committee on Devotional and Sun- 
day Services. 

Mrs. Edward H. Eichelver, Chairman of Committee on Exhibits. 

Mr. J. Lee Barrett, Detroit Convention Bureau, Chairman of Trans- 
portation Committee. 

Mr. Wellington M. Logan, Associate General Secretary, Detroit Y. M. 
C. A., Chairman of Committee on Selection of Committee Chairmen. 

Rev. W. F. Crossland, Central Methodist Church. 

Rev. Harold H. Davis, Redford Baptist Church. 

Rev. Sidney D. Eva, Wesleyan Community Church. 

Rev. C. E. Mieras, First Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. Frank N. Miner, Wayne County Sunday School Association. 

Rev. I. W. Stuart, Pilgrim Congregational Church. 

Rev. I. Paul Taylor, Highland Park Congregational Church. 

Rev. Charles T. Webb, Ann Arbor Episcopal Church. 











